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G&.I.cSONESS c CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Very Popular Books. 
Seymour’s Arithmetics. 
**The best two book Series.’’ 

BY GEO. E. SEYMODR, A. M., 

Instructor in the St. Louis High School. _ 
An Elementary Arithmetic, 
(Oral and written). Price, 40c. 

A Practical Arithmetic, 
Price, 60 Cents. 


Specimen copies will be sent to teachers and 
school officers on receipt of 60 cents. 


Hotze’s First Lessons in Physics. 
Hotze’s First Lessons in Physiology. 
BY C. L. HOTZE. 

Price, 75 Cents. 





weThese books are gaining rapidly in popu- 
larity, and are among the best books found in 
our schools. Specimen copies will be sent to 
teachers and school oflicers on receipt of 50c. 


Circles in English Grammar. 
BY T R. VICKROY, A. M. 
Price, 60 Cents. 





Language Lessons and Technical Grammar 
combined. 

Endorsed by leading teachers, and favored 
with extensive adoption. 

‘*The best kind of work for graded schools.’’ 

Specimen copies will be sent to teachers and 
school officers on receipt of 40 cents. 





RHETORICAL METHOD. 
BY HENRY W. JAMESON, A. B. 
Price 75 Cents 





The Fourth Edition of this book is now ready. 
It is highly recommended for use in High 
Scheols and the Freshman Class of Colleges. 
**There is no better treatment of the subject 
of Composition, than that found in the second 
part of this excellent book.’’ 


Selections for Reading, with an In- 

troduction upon Elocution. 

BY HENRY W. JAMESON, A. B. 
Price, $1.00. 


“A ital ion book to the author’s 
excellent * ‘Rhetorical Method.”? 


Sprtienon copien af be: 1 Method’’ 
will be sent to teachers oa ollberoaicers on re- 


ceipt of 50 cents; and of ‘‘Selections for Read- 
receipt of 60 cents. 


ing,’’ on 


I. THE SMITH ACADEMY. 
DENHAM ARNOLD, PRINCIPAL. 


A Preparotory School, for College, Polytech- 
vic Sehool and Business. 


Il. MANUALTRAINING SCHOOL 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, DireEcTor. 


This is a School for Boys not less than Four- 
teen Years Old. The Course of Instruction runs 
through Three Years. Branches Taught: are 
Mathematics, History, Physics, English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Drawing and the Use of 
Tools; the last named includes Carpentry, Pat- 
tern-Making, Blacksmithing, Machine-Work, 
and the management of the Engine. 


III. MARY INSTITUTE. 
C. S. PENNELL, Principat. 
A Completely Equipped School for Girls. 





WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS: 


IV. THE COLLEGE. 
M. 8. SNOW, Dran. 


DEGREES. 


I. Bachelor of Arts. 
Il. Bachelor of Philosophy.’ 
Ill. Master of Arts. 


V. POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean, 
DEGREES. 
I. Civil Engineer. 
II. Mechanical Engineer. 
III. Chemist 
1V. Engineer of Mines. 
Vv. Architect. 
VI. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


HALSEY C. IVES, Director. 
VU. LAW SCHOOL. 
HENRY HITCHCOCK, Dean, 





14-5¢ 


For conditions of admission, catalogue, or further information, apply to the officers named above. 


WM. C. ELIOT, Chancellor. 





SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and‘ in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc. 

For programme, address Prof.Gro. J. BrusH, 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x312-2 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of ORATORY 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

HE June examinations foradmission to Har- 
vard College, the Lawrence Scientific School 

the Law School, and the Medical School, will 
hereafter be held simultaneously in Cambridge, 
Exeter, N. H., New York, Philadelphia, Cin- 
cineati, Chicago and San Francisco, on the 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday following the 
last Wednesday in June. They will begin this 
year on Thursday, June 30th, at8a m. 
Candidates may present themselves upon a 
part of the examinations. 
For recent examination papers and further in- 
formation address the Kegistrar, Harvard Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Mass. 14-3 6 


Trinity College, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








J. N. BEERS, Principal. 





Elocution a Specialty! 


Pror. Beers is one of the most successful 
teachers of Elocution in the United States, having 
had 25 years experience, during which time he 
has had under his training many of the most 
prominent educators, ministers, Jawyers, and 
public men in this country. 

xP Write for special 16-page circular, giving a 
large list of references and other information. 


210 & 212N. Third Street, St. Louis. 
14-5¢ 





U aie Rdmund OF NEBRASKA, Lin- 
coln, Edmund B. Fairfield, 8. T. D., LL 
D., Chancellor. Tuition free toall. No charge 
for incidental expenses. All expenses moder- 
ate. Fourteen Professors and Teachers. Class- 
ical, Scientific, Literary, Agricultural, and Pre- 


ratory Courses. to both sexes. Ex- 
a. I. TON ES co tensive ¢ cabinet and apparatus. send ie ang 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


XAMINATIONS for admission will be held 

at Hartford on Monday and Tuesday, June 

27 and 28; also on September 13 and 14. Com- 

mencement is Thursday June 30, 1831. For 

scholarships and for catalogues, application 
should be made to the President, 

ae T.R,. PYNCHON, D.D., LL.D. 


LLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 

for the special preparation of teachers. ‘The 
full course of study requires three years. Tui- 
tion free to those who pledge themselves to teach 
in the State; to others, $30 per year. High 
School Department offers the best advantages 
for preparing for college or for business. Tui- 
tion: $30 per year. Grammar School Depart- 
ment furnishes excellent facilities for obtaining 
a good. practical education. Tuition, $25 per 
year. Terms in Nov. 22, 1880 and March 7, 
1881. For partieulars address Edwin C. Hewett, 
President, Normal, Ill. 13-10¢ 


CHICACO SCALE CO., 


f 151 8. Jefferson St., Chicago, IIl., 








=* $60. The Little Detective,.83. Send 


GET THE BEST. 


If you intend to get the New Edition of 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary 
“Do IT NOW.” 


See Webster’s Unabridged, page 1164, giv- 
ing the name of each sail,—showing the value of 
. DEFINITIONS BY ILLUSTRATIONS, 

The pictures in Webster under the 12 words, 
Beef, Boiler, Castie, Column, Eye, Herse, 
Moldings, Phrenology, HRavelin, Ships, 
(pages 1164 and 1219) Steam engine, Tim- 
bers, define 343 words and terms far better 
than they could be defined in words. 

New Edition of WEESTER, has 
118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 


4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 Names. 
Published by G. &C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


_ PINCKNEY’S AGENCY 
Schools...Teachers 


1. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 

2. Supplies Teachers with Positions 

3. Sells and Rents School Properties. 

4. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information of ¢ 
the best Schools. 

Publishes U.S. Scheol und College Directory. 

T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 

Domestic Building, Cor. Broadway and 14th St., 

New York. 14-36 





ROOKLYN,N. Y., Coll. Gram. School, 
(1849 to 1881). L. W. Hart, A. M., Prin- 
cipal. Classes small; instruction very thorough 
and individual. “Mathematics, Classics, and 
business English, as each scholar selects. (It 

ou haye friends in Brooklyn, mail them this 
ournal. 11-7 12-7 


Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 





The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any other series. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
PIMALY. 0.00 cdeccccvccccccccccccscosccseeesos OO 
Lectures ........ prssactes sJicgdaadatensiseads ee 
Common School Edition........ db vusereneceeh OD 
Counting House Edition........... Jdcdtadnce OOO 
GO dc cen cccccepsccvescubeyehcdete <deintoad 200 


A sample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receiptof half price 
—or the five + oks for $3 50. 

The five bos sent to teachers for examina- 
tion for $3 50; sutonly in reply to requests ac- 
companied by the money. 

W. J. GILBERT, Pebdlisher. 
9-9 209M. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CANNOT $75 00 per day, but on he 
I can make from $10.00 to $25 00 a day se — 
Electro Magneti¢é Pads, Batteries, Electrods an 
other remedies. Send 50c for Battery or Elect- 
rode, or stamp for terms to agents, with thour- 
ands of testimonials of cures: E.S. Harding, 








E 2-Ton Wagon Scales, 5 ee 
for Price List. 14-5 10 





22 N. Eutau Street, Baltimore, Md: 14-6 10 
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LEADING BOOK HOUSES. 





American Educational Series. 


New Graded Readers, 
Swinton’s Spellers, 
Swinton’s Geographies, 
Swinton’s Histories, 
Kerl’s Language Lessons and Gram. 
Robinson’s Arithmetic, 
Townsend’s Civil Gov., 
Spencerian Penmanship, 
White’s Indust. Drawing. 
JOHN C. ELLIS, Gen’l Agt., 


612 Chesnut Street, St. Louis. 








D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 


PUBLISH STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 
Appleton’s Readers; 
Cornell’s Geographies; 
Quackenboss’ Language Series; 

Histories; 
Appleton’s Arithmetics; 
Krusi’s Drawing; 
Youman’s Botanies and Chemistry; 
Harkness’ Latin; 
Model Copy Books. 
THOS. SCHOLES, Agent, Lawrence, Kansas. 
or L. 5S. HOLDEN, 704 Chestnut Street- 
St. Louis, Mo. 
11-9 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 


Anderson’s Histories and Historical Readers; 

Theimson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keciel’s French Course; 

Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English, 
and Higher Lessons in English. 

Hutehiwon’s Physiol oBy and Hyxiene; 

tlenderson’e Test- or sin English Crihogra- 

phy, & .D. WILLIAMS, Apent, 

li-i0e eom 46 Mudison St., Chicago. 


ROBERT S DAVIS & CO., 

36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
PUBLISHERS OF 

Greenleat’s Mathematical Series 

Gilbert’s Lntroductory Speller. 

Gilbert’s Graded Test Speller. 

Parker’s Exercises in English omposition — 

Independent Handbook of Mental Arithmet) 


For information address the —— or 
11-10 . BEEDE, Keokuk, lows 


JONES BROTHERS & & 00., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 





Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U.S 
Ridpath’s Academie Hist. of the U. 8. 
Milue’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets, 
Smith's Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, 


Writine ‘hcrovghtly taught 
by mail « ” personally 
upils when competent 
AFFEE, Ov wego, N.Y 


HORTHAN 


ituations 
end for circular 


r we for 
YW. CH 





100 + Mail, 250. 
HATCH BRs., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


14-5e 





ERSONAL—If you want FASH- 
IONABLE CUSTOM - MADE 
CLOTHING at reasonable prices 
send to TICHNOR & CO., the 
celebrated Merchant Tailors of St. 
Louis (Established 1857) ,who will 
send free by mail a full line of 
samples of piece goods, measure- 
ment rules, etc., in fact every- 
thing necessary to enable you to 
take a measure by which they 
smear you stylish, perfect- 

tting, well-made garments, at 
from $18asuitup. Please state as 
near as possible the color, price, style, etc., 
desired, A whole suit can now be sent by 
mail at small cost. TICKNOR & CO, refer 
to thousands whom they have thus supplied 
during the past 24years. Send for samples, 
or call atS.W, cor, 6th & Chestnut, St. Louis. 














ENERGETIC MEN! 
Ee ae 


Of good address, can earn from $25 to $50 week- 
ly in every State and county, collecting small 
pictures of deceased relatives and friends, to 
copy and enlarge to an elegant Oil Painting. 
Send for circular. Outfit free. Address ; 
SAFFORD ADAMS & CO., 


14-5 258 and 260 Bowery, N. Y. 





EACHERS WANTED for the School Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Mo., fora term of eight 
months (ne Principal and four Assistants, 
also, for the Colored school, a Principal and 
three Assistants Applicants should send state- 
ment of qualifications, where and how occupied 
during the last three pears, - salary expect- 
ed, on or before May 20, 1*81, 

14-5tl Ps SoH WEITZER, Seeretary . 


i = 7or Magic Comb! 
| wane Fatented Dec. 24, 1867. 


Will color Gray Hair a permanent Brown or 
Black. The Dyeis pertectly harmiess. Nothing 
ever invented like it. Price sample comb, 50 
6ents. G.F. GOODWIN, 

N. Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cirentars Sree. 14-5tl 














A MONTH for Teachers 
selling our new Book, The 
— Dawn; or Light on 


Great Future. Send for 


Circular. Also send co of two or more 

Book Agents, and 10 cents for cost of mailing 

and receive the People’s Magazine for 6 months. 

P W. Ziegler & Co., 180 E. Adams St, Chicago 
14-513 


eS An Extraordinary & Liberal Offer 


TO MALE AND FEMALE AGENTS 
Agents can make from $100 to $200 per month 
selling our Needle Packages. To prove it we 
will send 100 Packages for $11 00, that sell for 
$25.00, with the privilege of returning all unsold 
if the agent fails to sell them in3days. They 
sell on their merits, and in almost every family 

















Send for further information to U. 8S. —_ “¢ 

turiug Co., lis Smithiield sireet, Pittsburg, Ps 
P S. This is a rare chanre for school teers 

to make money witheut risk Good agents can 


sell $25 worth in jrom oue to two days. 14-4 


Are You Going West? | 





All persons contemplating visiting or re- 
moval to Colorado, Wyoming, the Black 
Hills, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Ore- 
gon, Washington or, California, should cor 
respond with Jas. F. Aglar, General Agent | 
Union Pacific Railway, St. Louis, before pur- | 
chasing tickets via any other line. Informa- | 
tion of value relative to routes, rates, ine| 


| 
| 


ducement to settlers, etc., together with care- 
fully prepared and reliable publications de- 
scriptive of the States and Territories nam- 





ed, will be mailed free upon application. 
1 


least money. Sta- | 


WEDDING tees 


8. D. CHILDS & CO., 
76 Washington Street, Chicago. 





NOTES & CARDS 
Elegant Styles at 
shortest notice for 


engraving. 
14-3 9 





BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. | 


D one in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Sena for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere 


Cc. A. PIERROT, 
s-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louis. 





i Agency Commercial Colleges. Schol- 
arships for sale in all the leading commercial 
colleges of St. Louis. You will save money 
and get valuable information by addressing 
this office before investing. B, 











‘Louisville & Nashville Railroad 


“Bvansville mRoute.” 








(Formerly St. Louis & Southeastern) 
THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 


St. louis 


—TO— 
Nashville, Tenn., 


Where it connects for all points 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including Pensacola, 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond, thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 





Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 


TEE: 
ACKNOWLEDGED 


Through Car Route 
Is THE 





ST. LOUIS TO 
Boston, Mass 


8T. LOUIS TO 
Omaha, Neb. 


8T. LOUIS TO 
Albany, N. Y 


8ST. LOUIS TO 
Kansas City. 


sT. LOUIS To 
Rochester,NY 
st. LOUIS TO 
St.Paul,Minn 


*, LOUIs TO 
Buffalo, m. ¥, 


No change of cars 
No change of cars 
No change of cars 


No change of cars 
No change of cars 
No change of cars 
No change of cars ; 

No change of cars siyonk., 


No change of cars rereao, 0. 
No change of Cars ovumen” 
































to Nashville without change. No other line can 





offer this accommodation. 
This is the best route tor 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 
And all points in Southern Illinois. 
It is the only line for 


EVANSVILLE 


And all points in Southern Indiana and North 
western Kentucky. 

Fer threugh tickets and full information cali 
at Ticket Office, 166 North Fourth Streets, op- 
posite Planters’ House. B. F. BLUE, 

Gen. Ticket Agt. 

JAS. MONTGOMERY, Gen. Supt. 

W. F. CONNER, Ticket Agent. 

106 North Forrth Street, St. Louis. 


St. Louis and Cain Short Line, 


VIA DU QUOIN. 
Shortest and Quickest Route to 


NEW ORLEANS, MEMPHIS, 
MOBILE, VICKSBURG, 


And all Southern Cities. 


The only Southern Line running trains 
\from Union Depot, and the ONLY LINE 
running Pullman Sleepers through to New 
Orleans and Memphis without change. 


Ticket oftice, 104 N. Fourth Street, and 
Union Depot, St. Louis. 


E. H. COFFIN, 
Ticket Agent. 


GEO. W. PARKER, 
General Manager. 





New Etotel. 


PLUMER’S, 


(Late American House) Op. Independence Hall, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


J. P. PLUMER, Proprietor. 


Unsurpassed by any hotel in the city, and 
justly pronounced a model establishment in all 
— contribute to the comfort of its patrons. 


“ie-hemember this when going 
EAST, NORTH, OR WEST. 


St. Louis City Office, Grand Union Ticket Of- 
fice, 120 North Fourth ‘Street, corner of Pine. 
J ? H. Cc TOWNSEND, 
Gen’! Pass’r Age nt 


TES 


LT, 


Gen’| Manager. 





NI xe) ALL PC INTS. 


RNa n 


North, West & entinaect. 
ITiS THE ONLY LINE 


Running Pullman Sleeping cars between 
ST. LOUIS and vn 
D 


AN 
ST. LOU Is aud ROCK ISLAND. 
It is the SHORT LINE between 


st. Louis, 
Cedar Rapids, 
eapols 
and St. Paul. 


Parlor Cars with Reclining Chairs between St. 
Louis and Burlington, and Pullman Sleeping 
ae a Burlington to Minneapolis WITHOUT 


The FAVORITE ROUTE between 
St. Louis, Ottumwa, Des Moines, 
Council Bluffs, Omaha and Lincoln. 
wFPassengers by this Line have only one 
change of cars between St. Louis and Lincoln, 
Nebraska Direct connections at Omaha with 
through trains on the Union Pacific Railroad for 
All Points in the Far West. 


The most pleasant route for Dubuque, Ra- 
cine, Milwaukee, LaCrosse, and 


ALL POINTS NORTH. 

Steel track and oepetios equipment, combined 
with their Great Through Car Arrangement, 
makes this, above all othets, the favorite route 
to the North, Northwest, and the Far West. 


Try it, and you will find traveling a luxury in- 
st of a discomfort. 
Ww. D. a a ) a Peery wed 
12 NORTH FOURTH nt sheets 112 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Am R. woop, Gen’l Pass. Agt., Chicago. 
re POTTSE, General Manager, Chicago. 
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OP DOORS igs inci onmesehers soeernvnsty $1 00 
MINT 66 acct swevesseecs neaskesbeeueelxe 10 cts. 








WE do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 

Our associate editors are only re- 
sponsible for such articles as appear 
over their own signatures or initials. 








Tue Legislators of Missouri were 
behind the people by about ten years 
—as shown by their action at the an- 


and almost unanimously voting for a 
six or ten months’ school in most of 
the leading towns and cities of the 
State. 








Wnuart faith Jay Gould and the 
other great capitalists who are co- 
operating with him have in the West 
and Southwest—faith in the work 
our teachers are doing—faith in the 
training the pupils get in lessons of 
obedience, punctuality, industry.and 
perseverance. No railroad can be 
run profitably in any State unless 
these habits prevail. 








Tue Missouri Paeific Railroad will 
give a reduction of two-thirds of the 
fare returning from Sweet Springs. 
All who pay full fare going, on pre- 
senting the certificate of membership 
signed by the secretary, can return 
at one-third the fare paid for going. 
Mr. Chandler, the General Passenger 
Agent of the road, intimated that if 
the teachers and others attending the 
Association wished to spend a few 
days at this pleasant summer resort, 
after the meeting closed, it could be 
so arranged. 





Prarn dresses for the girls, when 
they graduate this season. It is an 
intellectual feast and not a dress-pa- 
rade that is wanted. Can we not 
have it? 








Yes, as Judge Hammons of Texas 
says, “old fogyism and young fogy- 
ism must take a back seat!”? The 
people are going on now to give the 
children an education—to give them 
a chance. 

Schools are going to be largely 
multiplied and made more eflicient— 
better teachers are to be employed, 
and they are to be better paid and 
more promptly paid, too. 

The property of the State is going 
to educate the children of the State. 
These points are settled; they have 
become the earnest, honest convic- 





nual school meetings, they generally 





Tuat “Arkansas Official” is a mat- 
ter of interest to every teacher east 
of the Mississippi river as well as 
west of it. If its suggestions are 
heeded there will be money on hand to 
employ and pay competent teachers, 
and competent teachers always and 
everywhere strengthen and build up 
the schools. 

Incompetent teachers weaken the 
school system, and tend to pull down 
wages. Intelligent people are unwil- 
ling to lose an efficient, strong, help- 
ful teacher. 

You should read over that “Arkan- 
sas Official” carefully, and get it into 
the papers a3 early as you can. 








Oruer railroads will probably do 
as well as the Missouri Pacific by the 
teachers who may wish to attend the 
State Teachers’ Association in June; 
that is, allow them a reduction on 
their return tickets of two-thirds the 
fare. 

Prof. Soldan, the able and efficient 
President of the Association, has 
been using every possible effort to 
make the meeting attractive, profita- 
ble and interesting, and to secure re- 
duced rates, so as to insure a large 
attendance. 








Tuat meeting of the National 
Teachers’ Association at Atlanta 
ougkt to be made something more 
than a mutual admiration society—at 
least, this seems to be the general 
impression. The ‘‘fifth-wheel” which 
preceeds the regular meeting, may, 
however, order all the members to 
sneeze when it takes snuff. It makes 
us feel awful solemn, though, to 
learn that a good many of the lead- 
ing teachers, not only in Massachu- 
setts but all through New England, 
don’t do it any more. 








Taey want some teachers in Co- 
lumbia, Mo. The Secretary, Prof. P. 
Schweitzer, indicates what is want- 





tions of the people who vote. 


Sweet Springs has become an at- 
tractive summer resort, and the meet- 
ing of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in June, promises to be one of 
the best and largest we have had for 
years. 

Prof. Louis Soldan, the President 
of the Association, is hard at work 
to have all the arrangements com- 
plete, and to present a programme of 
exercises which will be strong, prac- 
tical and interesting. 

_ Hope you can attend. 





WE hope to be able to publish the 
reduced rates of fare to the National 
Teachers’ Association, which con- 
venes in Atlanta, Ga., July 19th, in 
our next issue. We did not get suf- 
ficient data to do it in this one. 
Several of our St. Louis teachers 
are going from this point via “The 
Vandalia” and the “Cincinnati South- 
ern” to Chattanooga, and on down to 
Atlanta. 








Tue teachers see that it is very 
much better to use space and argu- 
ment and influence to build up our 
school system, than to waste time in 
mere personal puffs of certain ambi- 
tious spirits that seek notoriety in 
educational journals. If we per- 
suade the people that it is cheaper to 
levy and collect taxes to educate the 
children, than to let them grow up in 
vice and ignorance—cheaper to con- 
tinue good schools, public or private, 
six and nine months in the year, than 
to run a poor school three months— 
then we are doing something effective 
and permanent to help the teachers, 
help the children, and help the tax- 
payers, too. Good schools always 
reduce the taxes more than they cost. 

But when we present the facts, as 
we do in every issue of the JouRNAL, 


we want the teachers to lay them be- 
forte the tax-payers, so they will be 
effective. This is’ being done now 
more than ever before. 

Our teachers see that money in- 
vested to circulate this journal, con- 
taining these facts, is a good invest- 





ed, in his advertisement on page 2. 


ment, Weare sure it is! 
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IT SAVES MONEY. 





HE fact is, the cost of suppress- 
ing crime in almost every com- 


munity is very nearly equal to the 
amount expended for education. 

The wisdom of expending large 
sums per annum in educating the 
youth into intelligent and useful citi- 
zens, will commend itself even to the 
most sordid, when the fact is per- 
ceived that such expenditure saves a 
large outlay that becomes necessary 
to check criminal propensity, which 
grows up in a community where igno- 
rance and indolence prevail. 

Statistics of jails and _penitenti- 
aries prove very Clearly that ignor- 
ance is the parent of most of the 
crime which is apprehended and pun- 
ished. It is ignorance on the one 
hand of books, and on the other it is 
ignorance of a trade or useful em- 
ployment by which one may earn an 
honest living. The discipline into 
habits of regularity, obedience and 
industry is the chief means by which 
the sehool strengthens the character, 
and prevents crime. The mere know- 
ledge of reading, writing and arith- 
metic is of far less value. 

The question how far public edu- 
cation should attempt to fit the future 
citizen for the arts and trades, has 
often been considered in educational 
reports. Perhaps the question re- 
ceives its practical answer in the in- 
troduction of 

INDUSTRIAL DRAWING 


into the schools throughout the coun- 
try. This branch is by far the most 
generally applicable of all species of 
industrial training. All varieties of 
manufacture demand skill in giving 
shape und graceful contour to raw 
material. The education of the taste 
and of the hand and eye, that the 
universal study of drawing will give, 
is certain to work in favor of our 
manufacturing interests. 

The support of common schools by 
public taxation is the needed recog- 
nition which capital is in duty bound 
to pay to labor. Ignorance does not 
know what it stands most in need of, 
and cannot be expected to discover 
and apply the right means for its own 
amelioration. The poor and ignor- 
ant understand very imperfectly the 
relation of education to power, and 
they are too closely pursued by im- 
mediate necessities to adopt the far- 
seeing policy of investing their small 
earnings in the education of their 
children. 

The rising generation are fed and 
‘clothed and housed by the industry 
of their parents at an annual expense 
of from one hundred to five hundred 
dollars a year. The cost of educa- 
tion in the public schools averages 
about twenty dollars a year. This 
small sum serves to utilize the vast 





sums expended in the support of 
youth. 

It should not be forgotten that the 
era of childhood is the era of capi- 
talizing physical and mental force for 
manhood. Is it nota fact that where 
there are no schools, the youth lay 
up a capital of evil propensities, nar- 
row superstitions, and depraved 
tastes? Where the schools are good, 
the youth who attend them convert 
into capital a fund of scientific know- 
ledge and habits of industry and 
punctuality, and of obedience to rule. 
This difference can be measured in 
dollars and cents, and seen in the 
value of real estate investment in a 
community, as well as also by the 
higher moral standards usually ap- 
plied to determine the results of cul- 
ture in civilization. 

Statistics widely collected by the 
National Bureau,of Education give 
the testimony of experience in differ- 
ent parts of the country as to the in- 
crease in value which a common 
school education gives to labor. 

The simple ability to read and 
write, and make arithmetical calcula- 
tions, insures an average of twenty- 
five to fifty per cent. better wages 
than are given to illiterate laborers. 
The complete common school educa- 
tion adds from fifty to one hundred 
per cent. to the wages. Education 
gives availability and directive power. 


eo 


A STRANGE REQUEST. 


CORRESPONDENT, who evi- 
dently is not very well acquain- 
ted with the Managing Editor of this 
journal, asks us to “lick” Hon. J. P. 
St. John, the Governor of Kansas, 
for an article which appeared in the 
St. Louis Globe Democrat early last 
month. 

The following letter will perhaps 
indicate his ‘‘idee” : 

ae —Mo., Aprel the 
nintenth. Der sur:—I was a scui 
techer afor tha was so stric about ex- 
aminin an I found I cud make more 
runnin a saloon than tbe other way. 

I hearn you once and [ like the 
way u toc to’em. I want you to rit 
in ure papur and jest scor that guvner 
gud; you ken du it, an he deserves 
it; yis, deserves a licken. Giv it tu 
him gud. If i was a Editur of a 
nuspaper I wud make it hot far him, 
an if i new when he was cumin tu 
this State I wuld lick him myself if 
icoud git a hold of him. hees a 
slanderer of this State. Yours, 

B.” 

The cause of this strange request 
will be found in the following extract 
from a letter of Gov. St. John: 

“A letter signed by Ethal B. Allen, 
relating to what is known as the pro- 
hibitory law in this State, states that 
many of the whiskey dealers are mov- 








ing to Kansas City, Mo., which is 
true; but for every saloon-keeper 
that goes out of Kansas on account 
of our prohibitory law, a sufficient 
number of sober, industrious, ener- 
getic families come into the State to 
build a school house, and Kansas can 
always afford to trade saloons for 
school houses, and drunkenness for 
sobriety. 
_ * * * 

When this law has been thoroughly 
tested and proven, which it will be, 
that prohibition in Kansas is a grand 
success, other States will follow our 
example, and eventually the policy of 
prohibition will be a fundamental law 
of the United States. Notwithstan- 
ding the law does not take effect un- 
til the 1st of May next, already the 
saloons have closed in most of the 
interior towns, and after the Ist of 
May we will not haye an open bar in 
Kansas—nor will Kansas ever again 
be guilty of giving the sanction of 


law to that which everybody knows |- 


to be wrong. Very truly, 
J. P. St. Jonn.” 

We do not quite see how we are 
going to help our friend “B” or any 
one else, by ‘“‘lickin” the Governor of 
Kansas. 

We do see how we can help the 
State of Missouri and every other 
State, if we can persuade the people 
to drink less whiskey and build more 
school houses; or if we can “trade 
saloons for school houses and drunk- 
enness for sobriety,” that will be a 
great gain all round. 

Will our friend “B” and the rest of 
the peovle take hold and help to do 
these things? We hope so. 

speteiiiianndlttaicaitatiisin 


READING CLUBS. 


Mi OST admirable in all respects 
have been the results of the 


‘‘Reading Clubs” organized the past 
season. It has brought the parents 
and pupils and teachers together, and 
a vast amount of good reading has 
been done. 

Teachers and others have learned 
how to organize and conduct meet- 
ings, and in some places libraries 
have been started, lectures delivered, 
and the most cordial and friendly 
feelings have been developed among 
those who were before these meetings 
strangers. 

We are greatly pleased with these 
reports. 

Lippincott’s Gazetteer, Webster’s 
and Worcester’s Dictionaries have 


|been purchased and placed within 


reach of whole school districts, and a 
better class of books have been put 
into circulation, and read by more 
than 500,000 people. Our teachers 
have done a great and grand werk in 
this direction in hundreds of school 
districts, a work worth more, fre- 





quently, to the children and the peo- 
ple, than that done in the school 
room. 

These results are very hopeful. 
Wherever you put an Unabridged 
Dictionary, or a Lippincott’s Gazet- 
teer, or any other collection of good 
books, and show the pupils and pa- 
rents how to use them, you open a 
mine of inexhaustable wealth. 

Keep up the ‘“‘Reading Clubs,” and 
organize more of them. 


_ 
ae 





Stitt the reports come in from all 
directions of the increase in the 
length of sehool terms. Money was 
voted cheerfully and almost unani- 
mously, sufficient in amount to con- 
tinue the schools six, eight and nine 
months in hundreds of districts where 
it has been hard work to sustain a 
school three months in previous 
years. 

This shows good work done by our 


teachers. 
—__—_—___. 


Times are better; money is more 
plenty; the necessaries of life cost 
more, and the pupils, and the teach- 
ers too, feel this impulse to go on 
and do more and give more and get 
more. 

We hope provision was made at 
the annual school meetings to pay for 
this larger and better service, and to 
meet the increased expenses of living 
on the part of our teachers. 

Teachers have to pay money for 
bread and butter, and shelter, and for 
boots and shoes, and car fare, the 
same as other people, and pay as they 
go, too. School officers should re- 
member this fact, and act upon the 
suggestion it involves. 
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SOW AND WAIT. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 








ANY teachers, especially young 
teachers, are apt to make the 


mistake of expecting to secure re- 
sults too quickly. The very general 
plan of examinations with their lists 
of percentages is a result of the be- 
lief that actual benefit can be gauged 
in this way. 

The teacher has been going over 
some section of a study. She has 
drilled her class day in and day out 
on the knowledge which it has seem- 
ed worth while for them to acquire. 
When that part of the book or sub- 
ject has been fully taken up, she im- 
mediately tries to test the residuum 
left in the minds of her pupils by an 
examination, and she measures her 
own success as a teacher by the aver- 
age percent. But she does not wait 
long enough for that residuum to set- 
tle. Let her wait six months, and 
then give her examination. If she 
does not feel so elated with the result 
as on doing it before, she may very 
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probably learn something about the 
“staying qualities” of many facts and 
rales; and profiting by the experi- 
ence, she may teach her next class 
more wisely, not endeavoring to have 
them learn things which are sure to 
be forgotten. 

But for another view of the same 
subject: We have often heard a 
teacher enunciate some new princi- 
ple, or formulate some new rule, and 
after having every member of the 
class repeat it, require the whole class 
to repeat it in concert. She then 
takes it for granted that that thing is 
learned once for all—in the language 
of the old proverb—that “that char 
is charred” and so dismisses it from 
her mind. When, two days after- 
wards she calls upon the class for 
that fact or rule, she is disgusted at 
finding that the char is not charred 
after all, and that it must still be 
kept on the list of things to be done. 
She perhaps says: 

“Why, you all said it the other day. 
Why do you not remember it?” 

They do not remember it simply 
because it is not the way of the hu- 
man mind to learn so. That is all. 

If the mind is at white heat of at- 
tention, it will receive the impression 
of any new bit of knowledge and re- 
tain it, perhaps forever. Such is the 
ease in moments of great anxiety or 
suspense, or in time of terrible dan- 
ger. We have all known such mo- 
ments, but they do not come often in 
the course of school recitations. A 
class can be worked up to such a 
heat as this by a skillful teacher, but 
not often, even by him. 

Then, as we cannot have our metal 
at a white heat, what must we do? 
We must repeat and repeat the im- 
pression till it has sunk deep enough 
to become, as it were a part of the 
mind itself. 

We state a new fact. It is not 
worth while to have it repeated by 
all the class, nor is it worth while to 
suppose that they will remember it. 
You have struck the first time. To 
change the metaphor, you have sown 


the seed. Sown it, not planted it.|. 


The next day the same truth can be 
stated again. The impression is 
doubled. But do not hold your class 
responsible for it. Repeat and re- 
peat this impression. In a week it 
will have become familiar and begin 
to be accepted as a part of their 
mental property ; and facts and rules 


learned in this way will stay by the 
pupil. They will be found at the end 
of six months or a year or ten years, 
when all the knowledge pasted on the 
outside of the pupil’s mind by the 
forcing system and tested by imme- 
diate examinations, will have disap- 


peared. 


We do not realize how mechani- 
cally the mind of a child acts if we 


will permit it to do so. It is our 
business to break up the natural, 
savage mechanism, and arouse the 
thinking faculties. 

In case the class are made to re- 
peat the new formula, by the time we 
reach the fourth child, he says the 
words mechanically. They are asuc- 
cession of sounds and nothing more; 
and this grows with every repetition. 
But by the other plan, the attention 
is called to the fact every time. 

Drop the seed—cover it with soil 
—press it down deeper and deeper. 
Wait. Give it time to germinate and 
your work wil! be fruitful. 

“Learn to labor and to wait.” That 
is the. great lesson. Wise is that 
teacher who, in carrying out the first 
part of the injunction, does not for- 
get the last part. 


~<a 


AN ABSTRACT. 





BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


WENT with Col. Parker the oth- 
er day through a number of the 


primary schools of Boston, which are 
under his charge. As we came into 
one room, the children were reading 
fromm their slates the abstract of a 
little story which their teacher had 
read to them. Each abstract was in 
an original style, and all were neatly 
written. The children were delighted 
to have an opportunity of reading 
aloud their own composition, and 
though the story was the same, they 
never wearied of hearing it, and they 
laughed quite as heartily at the twen- 
tieth version as at the first. 

The school was composed mostly 
of Italians and Jews, with the usual 
per cent, of colored children. Isend 
you the version of a little colored 
girl who was reading as we came in. 
There is not, I think, one single error 
in spelling in the whole. She made 
a copy of it for me on paper, and I 
send you her copy that you may see 
the writing and the general style. 
Perhaps some of your teachers may 
like to look at it. 


Here is the story just as she wrote 
it: ‘*Tiae mother and boy went out 
to fish in the western part of Crooked 
Lake. The boy got in a boat and 
stuck his nose on the top of the wa- 
ter. A trout was very hungry, and 
he saw the boy’s nose and he thought 
it was meat or something nice to eat. 
So he bit the boy’s nose. Then the 
boy caught the trout up in the boat, 
and he was large. I hope he didn’t 
bite his nose off. I guess he will not 
put his nose down in the water for 
the trout to bite his nose off again, 
and it must have weighed about a 
great deal. The boy who watts to 
know how to catch fish with his nose,” 
GERTRUDE M. W1L.1aMs, 9 years. 
Ingraham School, Boston, Mass. 





\fHE CONCORD SCHOOL. 


HE Concord School of Philoso- 
phy begins to attract attention 


again thus early. The Springfield 
Republican seems to speak by tbe 
card in its semi-official announce- 
ment of a part, at least, of the pro- 
gramme for the session of 1881. 
The Republican, after stating the 
whereabouts of several of the promi- 
nent persons who were present last 
year, closes its announcements as 
follows : 

“The regular professors of the Con- 
cord school, without whom it would 
scarcely have existed,—Prof. Harris 
and Dr. Jones—have returned from 
their short European visits, and are 
now at the West, where also Mr. Al- 
cott is. Prof. Harris has been lec- 
turing in St. Louis for some weeks, 
and Dr. Jones is at his home in Jack- 
sonville, Ill. Mr. Alcott, after tray- 
ersing New York, Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois, since last October, is now in 
Iowa, lecturing and conversing on 
week days and preaching on Sundays, 
as he has been doing for the past five 
months. ‘Having now reached the 
Mississippi,’ he writes, ‘and soon to 
turn my face northward, visiting a 
few places in the interior of Iowa, I 
may begin to entertain the thought of 
returning homeward. I shall hope 
to fulfill the promise of my tour, 
though it extend almost into the sum- 
mer sunshine. I find Sunday’s tasks 
very interesting. NoSunday, as yet, 
since I left New England, but has of- 
fered its pulpit.’” 

Mr. Alcott does not yet announce 
the titie of his subjects farther 
than to promise “Five Conversations 
on the Philosophy of Life ;” and Dr. 
Jones has not specified his exact top- 
ics, in expounding Platonism. But 
Dr. Harris, always punctual and me- 
thodical, sends word that his first 
course of five lectures will treat :— 

1. Philosophy Distinguished from 
Opinion or Fragmentary Observation 
—the Miraculous and the Mechanical 
Explanation of Things. 

2. Nominalism of Locke and 
Hume; Pantheistic Realism of Hobb- 
es, Spinoza, Comte and Spencer, vs. 
the Realism of Christianity. 

3. The Influence of Nature upen 
the Human Mind. The Emancipa- 
tion of the Soul from the Body. 

4. Sense-Impressions and Recol- 
lection vs. Memory and Reflection. 
Animal Cries and Gestures vs. Hu- 
man Language. 

5. The Metaphysical Categories 
Used by Natural Science, — Thing, 
Fact, Atom, Force, Law, Final Cause 


lection, Reality, Potentiality and Ac- 
tuality. 

His second course of five lectures 
will relate wholly to Hegel and his 





or Design, Correlation, Natural Se- 


philosophy, arranged under the fol- 
lowing heads: 

1, Hegel’s Doctrine of Psychol- 
ogy and Logic; his Dialectic Method 
and System. 

2. Hegel’s Doctrine of God and 
the World,—Creator and Created. 

3. Hegel’s Distinction of Man 
from Nature. Two Kinds of Immor- 
tality, that of the Species and that of 
the Individual. 

4. Hegel’s Doctrine of Providence 
in History. Asia vs. Europe as fur- 
nishing the contrast of Pantheism 
and Christianity. 

5. Uegel’s Theory of Fine Arts 
and Literature as reflecting the de- 
velopment of man’s spiritual con- 
sciousness. 

Mr. Emery, another Hegelian, will 
give two lectures on “System in Phi- 
losophy,” with especial reference to 
the system of Hegel ; and Mrs. Howe 
will perhaps present in her two lec- 
tures the results of German _ philoso- 
phy on literature and society during 
this century. In place of some of 
the omitted lectures, Dr. G. S. Hall 
of Boston, a new Harvard lecturer 
on philosophy and physiology, may 
be invited to represent the later as- 
pects of German scientific thought, 
which he well understands. 

In literature, Mr. Snider of St. 
Louis is expected to discuss Homer 
and the later Greek poets, and Mr. 
Albee to give two lectures on some 
general topics. Mr. Sanborn will 
lecture three times on “Literature 
and National Life,” devoting the first 
hour to ‘‘Roman Literature,” the sec- 
ond to “English and German Litera- 
ture,” and the third to ‘“‘American 
Literature and Life.” 

Mrs. Cheney will lecture on “The 
Relation between Poetry and Sci- 
ence”; Mr. Blake will read from the 
unexhausted manuscripts of Thoreau, 
and Mr. Stedman will read a new 
poem. 

Among the new lecturers at Con- 
cord this year will be President Por- 
ter of Yale, perhaps Dr. McCosh of 
Princeton, and Dr. Hopkins of Will- 
iamstown, if he will consent to ap- 
pear. Dr. Bartol, Dr. Kedney of 
Minnesota, Dr. Mulford, now of Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Wasson, Miss Peabody, 
etc., will lecture upon subjects to be 
definitely announced later. The at- 
tendance of students promises to be 
larger than ever. 


- 
—_ 





Porte did not wait for the Legis- 
lature to pass a law to make the 
school term six months, but in a large 
number of places voted at the annual 
meeting to increase the term of school 
to six months, and provided the fund 
at the same time to pay for it. 
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Editors American Journal of Education: 
S the educational status of a 
State is one of the first things 


looked after by intelligent immigrants 
I see how all who avail themselves of 
the ordinary data must be misled in 
regard to Alabama. 

The State Superintendent’s Report 
for 1880 gives school population, 
376,649 ; number enrolled in public 
schools, 174,585. Where are the 
202,064 not enrolled in the public 
schools? A very large majority of 
them are in the private schools, of 
which this State has a great many, 
and of the most efficient kind. 


The record of the public schools is 
no just criterion by which to judge 
the educational status of this State. 
The people have not yet learned 
wherein true economy of education 
lies, and depend mainly upon the pri- 
vate schools for the instruction of 
their children. The public school 
system, in fact, so far is only a poor 
apology ; yet as to the matter of ed- 
ucation, the people of Alabama are 
as much interested and pay as much 
attention to it as those of many other 
States. 

Until more of our leading citizens 
take hold and perfect our public 
school system, private schools will 
flourish for the few, and public in- 
struction for the many will be of lit- 
tle avail. 

As an evidence of what private in- 
struction is doing for the State, we 
follow our report of the University 
with one of the private schools in 
Tuscaloosa. 

UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. Chartered, 1820; 
founded 1831, has 160 pupils and 
800 alumni. The several chairs are 
at present filled as follows: Latin, 
W.G. Wyman, LL.D.; Greek, Jno. 
C. Calhoun, A. M.; Mathematics, 
Wm. J. Vaughn, A. M.; Natural 
Philosophy, Jos. F. Foster D. D.; 
English, B. F. Meek, LL.D. ; Chem- 
istry, E. A. Smith, Ph. D.; Meta- 
physics, T. C. McCorvey, A. M.; 
Modern Languages, Wm. A. Parker, 
A. M.; Common Law, B. B. Lewis, 
LL.D. ; Equity, Jno. M. Martin, A. 
M. Officers: President, B. B. Lew- 
is; Commandant, T. C. McCorvey; 
Surgeon, D. L. Foster, M. D.; Quar- 
termaster, Capt. W. S. Jemison, A. 
M. All of these gentlemen are grad- 
uates of this institution, except Prof. 
Calhoun of Washington Lee Univer- 
sity, and Capt. Jemison of Prince- 
ton, N. J. 

The faculty is an excellent and 
able one, and the University in fine 
working order. 

The strictest economy is practiced, 
and consequently an education at the 


other school in the State. I learn 
from President Lewis that the cost of 
board, washing, fuel, etc., is $11 per 
month, and that there is a general 
feeling of satisfaction among the ca- 
dets. As it is under military disci- 
pline, no rowdyism exists. Instead 
of drunkenness and the other vices 
usually indulged in by large numbers 
of young men not so governed, they 
have trained soldiers, ready to work 
whenever needed, in doors or out of 
doors. 


ALABAMA CENTRAL FEMALE COLLEGE 


was founded and chartered in 1858. 
It has 145 alumni and 120 pupils. 

The several departments are filled 
as follows: Latin, French and Mor- 
al Philosophy, A. K. Yancey, A. M.; 
Natural Sciences, Thos. Armstrong, 
A. M.; Collegiate Department, Miss 
H. R. Hay; Primary Department, 
Miss Belle Richardson; French Con- 
versation, Mile. H. Richardson; Art 
Department, Miss M. L. Lide; Di- 
rector of Music, M. L. Mitchell; As 
sistant, Miss M. T. Ford; Vocal Cul- 
ture, Mrs. G. A. Yancey, Primary 
Department, Miss A. G. Caisons ; El- 
vcution, L. D. Phillips ; Matron, Mrs. 
Thos. Armstrong. This school occu- 
pies the old capitol building, which is 
to be thoroughly repaired. Thor- 
oughness seems to be its motto. Its 
alumni embraces some of the most 
accomplished ladies in the South. 

Tuskaloosa Female College, found- 
ed and. chartered in 1861—126 pupils. 
Mathematics and Physics, Alonzo 
Hill, A. M.; Ancient Languages and 
Moral Philosophy, S. S. Mellon, A. 
M.; Modern Languages and Eng- 
lish Literature, Miss Julia S. Tutwi- 
ler; Prim. Depart., Mrs. Kate Rich- 
ardson ; Mathematics and Eng., Miss 
L. J. Hemphill; Elocution, Miss Ida 
May Richardson ; Painting and Draw- 
ing, Miss Ellen Guild; Music, Prof. 
J. B. Gross and Miss A. G. Mc- 
Pherson; Calisthenics, Miss Carrie 
V. Hemphill; Asst. Prim. Dep.,Miss 
Ellen Coleman; Fancy Work, Mrs. 
L. A. Foster. 

This is a strong faculty. Miss 
Tutweiler spent several years in Eu- 
rope, and is well versed in the sub- 
jects she teaches. She has also a 
thorough acquaintance with the edu- 
cational systems of Europe, and 
would make a good State Superin- 
tendent of Alabama. I need not say 
she is in favor of public instruction. 

Tuskaloosa Male Academy, W. H. 
Verner, A. M., Principal, is a prepar- 
atory school for boys, founded in 
1877. The number of pupils is limi- 


ted to 30. 

Tuskaloosa Male High School, W. 
D. Fonwell, A. M., Principal, was 
founded in 1875. 
30. 


Pupils limited to 





University costs less than in any 


Each of these schools has its quota 


of pupils, and they are all doing 
good work. 

Last, but not least, I will mention 
the colored school, which is under the 
very able management of Miss M. 
A. M. Kernan, a lady from New 
York. It has 135 pupils in attend- 
ance, and is also doing splendid 
work. Miss K. undertook a most 
difficult task under circumstances 
that would have discouraged any one 
less determined. She has sueceeded 
in bringing order out of chaos, and 
deserves the commendation of all 


good citizens. VISITOR. / 
MontTeomeEry, Ala., 1881. f 
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SCIENCE OF HUMAN CULTURE. 





BY J, BALDWIN. 


IV. Meruops or Curtivatine SENSsE- 
PERCEPTION. 

Education is the science of human 
growth. Teaching is the art of pro- 
moting growth. Food and effort are 
the means of growth. Methods are 
the ways in which the means are used. 
Good methods promote growth. Good 
teaching is using good methods skill- 
fully. The wise teacher receives 
hints from every source, but his meth- 
ods are his own. 

I, PRE-SCHOOL METHODS OF CULTIVAT- 
ING SENSE-PERCEPTION. 

During the six pre-school years, a 
foundation should be laid for future 
achievement. To leave the little 
ones to grope their way is to largely 
waste these budding years. 

1. Nature is the only permissable 
book. The objeet wozld is the Eden 
of childhood. Sense-perception opens 
to the little ones a glorious world of 
color and form, and motion, and 
sound, and odor, and flavor and 
touch, and weight. Wise manage- 
ment multiplies the joys of these 
wonderful years, and treasures.a wide 
range of sense-knowledge. Eager 
curiosity is stimulated and directed, 
children are led to see and hear, and 
do; are led to use every sense; are 
led to find out. Even play is made 
educational. Nature gives up her 
secrets to free and healthy and happy 
childhood. Remember— no books, 
no formality, no cramming. . 

2. Kindergarten supplements moth- 
er effort. The mother is the divinely 
appointed teacher during these pre- 
cious years. Every mother should 
know something about Kindergarten 
methods. The heme of childhood 
should be a Kindergarten, with every 
facility for promoting child growth. 
Il. SCHOOL METHODS OF CULTIVATING 

SENSE-PERCEPTION. 
The child is sent to school to de- 
velop power and to gain knowledge. 
Well-directed effort in the acquisition 
of knowledge develops power. Good 
methods are such as secure well-di- 





rected effort. 





I. The process in teaching and 
learning must be objective. Beginning 
with things the pupil works up to 
ideas, definitions, rules and princi- 
ples. Every step is based on experi- 
ence. Sense-perception is developed 
and real knowledge acquired. 

2. Each sense grows by use. Doing 
educates. The eye is trained to see, 
the ear to hear, the hand to touch, 
and the mind to interpret. Good 
teaching calls into constant activity 
the several senses and gives a mas- 
tery over the objective world. 

8. The natural order fosters growth. 
In teaching and learning the study of 
nature precedes the study of books ; 
the objective precedes the subjective; 
the concrete precedes the abstract. 
The true order of work may be gen- 
eralized as follows: 

(1.) The object, the idea, the word. 

(2.) The operation, the explana- 
tion, the rule. 

(3.) The percept, the concept, the 
definition. 

_(4.) Practical exercises, subject- 
matter, language. 

4, Each branch, well taught, culti- 
wates Sense- perception. Objective 
arithmetic, objective geography, lan- 
guage lessons, and other branches 
slowly develop the child’s observing 
powers and enlarge its experience. 
Each word in the reading lesson is 
first tested by observation and use. 
The object, the picture, and the illus- 
tration help the pupil to master each 
step. On the board, on the slate, on 
paper, everything possible is worked 
out. Primary books supply practical 
exercises but state no principles. 

Ill, EDUCATIONAL ERRORS. 

These are legion. We can specify 
only a few of the most common errors. 

1. Subjective studies for children. 

(1.) The use of the old spelling 
book by the little ones, is a mon- 
strous error. Fortunately this evil 
is rapidly disappearing. No wise 
teacher now places the old spelling 
book in the hands of the children un- 
til they are prepared for the third 
reader. 

(2.) Advanced reading by young 
children is exceedingly injurious. It 
becomes mere parrot work — words 
without ideas—sound without sense. 

(3.) Abstract mental arithmetic, in 
the primary school, is a serious mis- 
take. 

(4.) Grammar instead of language 
lessons is an outrage. But details 
are not needed. These common er- 
rors violate the plainest educational 
principles. 

2. Reversing nature’s order. The 
marvellous stupidity of this class of 
errors may be sufficiently emphasized 
by simply stating some of the most 
glaring. 

(1.) Books before nature and oral 
instruction. 
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(2.) The abstract before the con- 
crete. 

(3.) The subjective before the ob- 
jective. 

(4.) Words and definitions before 
ideas. 

(5.) Rules before operations and 
illustrations. 

The world moves, but oh! so slow! 
True, many noble teachers profound- 
ly study child nature, and education, 
and teaching. Their methods are 
based on the rock. They educate. 
But three teachers out of four are 
content to drift. They neither know 
nor seek to know. ‘They are imita- 
tors and plodders. They grind but 
do not educate. How long must we 
wait? When will these school-keep- 
ers be compelled to give place to ed- 


ucators ? 
State NormMAL, Kirksville, Mo. 





WHAT WAS SAID. 


E are indebted to Rev. Dr. 
Morrison, President of Drury 


College, for a copy of the ‘‘Memorial 
Chronicle” of the visit of the Na- 
tional Congregational Council to 
Springfield, Mo., on the occasion of 
the laying of the corner stone of the 
Chapel of Drury College, Nov. 16, 
1880. The pamphlet is made up of 
the speeches and addresses delivered 
on the occasion. It fills over seventy 
pages. Twenty-five States were rep- 
resented. While we lose somewhat 
of the “flavor” of the occasion by 
reading, we do get some of the rarest 
and choicest and best things such an 
ovcasion would draw from such men. 
We scarcely know where to begin 
or where to end in selecting, but as 
we must begin somewhere and stop— 
(we shall not stop with this selection) 
because our readers cannot all get 
the pamphlet, and they will want and 
must have more of these good things. 
We will start with selections from 
the address of Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
D. D., editor of the Christian Union, 
and you will see what sort of educa- 
tion these “‘wise men from the East” 
think we ought to have here in the 
Southwest. Dr. Abbott said: 


by our Negro population ; the Pagan, 
represented by the Chinese and to 
some extent by the North American 
Indian ; the Infidel, which is really a 
form of religious faith or unfaith, 
represented by the German and the 
native American, and the highly in- 
tellectual, represented by New Eng- 
land and its descendants. 

It is easier to learn every dialect 
of Germany in the city of New 
York than in any province of Ger- 
many itself. 

Thus into this great American 
cauldron are pouring elements of hu- 
manity separated from one another 
by race prejudice, by religious preju- 
dice, by differences of nationality and 
by differences of tongue. It is abso- 
lutely essential to our perpetuity as 
a nation that we harmonize and unify 
these diverse and often antagonistic 
elements, and the one means by which 
this is to be accomplished is educa- 
tion. 

Whatever we may do in the future, 
we can do nothing in the present by 
religion, so great are the differences 
in religious faith and forms of wor- 
ship. We can do little or 

NOTHING BY LAW, 

for our problem is not to cage hehind 
the same bars people who hate or de- 
spise one another, but to combine in 
one family brothers and sisters who 
in honor prefer one another. 

To accomplish this result some- 
thing can be done by wise legislation, 
something by promoting great inter- 
nal improvements bringing the differ- 
ent sections of the country into clos- 
er affiliation, something by stimulat- 
ing rather than checking that free 
flow between what we call the bottom 
and the top which makes American 
society the most mobile on the face 
of the globe, something by the na- 
tional press and a national literature ; 
but that which is radical and funda- 
mental, which must stimulate and 
feed all other means, and without 
which all other means will be in vain, 
is our educational system, and this 
educational system must be so form- 
ed that it will tend to harmonize and 


“God is pouring into this coun-|to unify, not to segregate, the differ- 


try from every nationality on the 
face of the globe. 
ger to-day lies in the heterogeneous- 
ness of our population. 


To accomplish this our national ed- 


Consider for a moment the diverse | characteristics : 


elements which go to make it up. 


We have every nation and almost 
The 


every race represented here. 


ican Indian, and from Europe the 
Englishman, the Irishman,the French- 


German, the Italian. 


We have every 
phase of religion represented here: 


First, it must be 
UNIVERSAL, 


the ceremonial, represented by our| profession. 


Roman Catholic population; the 
emotional and excitable, represented 





ent elements of our American popu- 
Our greatest dan-| jation. 


ucational system must have four 


It must make provisions for the wants 
Negro, the Chinese, the North Amer-| of the people and all the people. It 
must provide education for the low- 
est and the humblest and for the 
man, the Norwegian, the Dane, the|highest and most intellectual. It 
must make an open path from the 
cabin to the library and the learned 


In its primary forms it must be 
free as the water which men drink 


and the air which they breathe; even 
in its higher forms it must be econom- 
ieal, so that poverty shall not exclude 
the poor from its benefits. No man 
in America who is competent to take 
on the highest education must be pre- 
vented from so doing by his poverty. 
We cannot afford to have in this 
country an Intellectual any more than 
a wealthy and a hereditary caste. 
Secondly, it must: be provided for, 
and in each locality. 
GREAT UNIVERSITIES 
in the great literary centers have 
their function in the development of 
our national life, but they cannot take 
the place of colleges scattered every- 
where from Maine to Georgia and 
from Cape Hatteras to the Golden 
Gate. 
We wust dig our wells where the 
thirsty are. We must have the high- 
er education for the boys and girls of 
Missouri in Missouri, of California 
in California. As each home should 
have its own library, however humble 
and small, so each State should have 
its college, however humble its first 
endowments. 
Thirdly, it must be 

UNSECTARIAN. 
To build up a system of education 
which shall teach men to be primarily 
Baptists or Methodists or Presbyte- 
rians or Congregationalists, or even 
Protestants, in the theological sense 
of that term, is to widen, not lessen, 
the rifts which threaten American so- 
ciety with disintegration. 
What a community made up of 
heterogeneous elements not fused to- 
gether by a common patriotism and a 
common humanity may, nay, inevi- 
tably must become, let the picture 
presented to-day by anarchic Turkey 
in Europe exhibit to us an eloquent 
warning. 
In their locality, Northern and 
Southern and Eastern and Western, 
our schools and colleges must be in 
sentiment wholly American. In their 
inception, perhaps even in their con- 
trol, Congregational or Presbyterian 
or Episcopalian or Methodist or Bap- 
tist or Roman Catholic, they must be 
in their broad and general influences 
wholly Christian. They may be the 
means by which the different denom- 
inations serve the nation, they must 
not be the means by which the differ- 


selves at the expense of their neigh- 
bors. 


CHRISTIAN. 





ent denominations build up them- 


their ‘moral sense; we must teach 
them all that enters into and is nee- 
essary to constitute good citizenship ; 
and a good conscience is more essen- 
tial to good citizenship than accuracy 
in spelling, beauty in handwriting, 
elegance in rhetoric, or skill in fig- 
ures. 

We need not prepare them for 
death except as preparation for life 
is the best preparation for death, but 
we must in our great educational sys- 
tem give equipment to every part of 
the nature for all the duties and the 
relationships of active life. We must 
make good tradesmen, good lawyers, 
good doctors, good mechanics, good 
farmers; we must make good hus- 
bands and wives, good fathers and 
children; but above all and funda- 
mental to all we must make good men 
and women, patterned not after the 
model of Buddhistic mysticism, in- 
spired not by Pagan fear of a dread- 
ful God, but built up by the inspira- 
tion of hope and by the power of 
faith into a life of free and full obedi- 
ence to the perfect law of love. 

This in its broad outlines must be 
the work of 

AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


It is more essential to American well- 
being than presidents or parties. 
Long after tbe nation shall have 
forgotten the throbbing excitement of 
the question whether Gen. Garfield 
or Gen. Hancock shall preside oyer 
the political administration of the 
country for the next four years, Dru- 
ry College and its compeers and com- 
panions in other States will be carry- 
ing on with ever-increasing facility 
and power this work of feeding and 
building up and filling with divine en- 
thusiasm a nation whose foundations 
shall be those of justice and judg- 
ment, the foundation of God’s own 
throne. 


snipes nhchiiemeen 

WE should like to mention, if we 
issued a daily three hundred and 
sixty-five days in a year, the names 
and places where the friends of edu- 
cation have taken right hold and set 
to work unitedly, to perfect their 
school system. No less number of 
issues than that above specified, 
would enable us to do justice to our 
friends who are sending these reports 
in, and if they are not published you 
can now see the reason why. We 
are glad to get these items, however. 





Your foe in this world is vice, the 


Fourthly, and finally, they must be|devil-nature in you and in me; it is 


in ourselves that our foe is; conquer 


It is not enough to teach our girls| ‘bat, spend half the energy in tramp- 
and boys how to read, to write, to ling that down which is spent in reli- 
spell, and to cipher ; it is not enough gious controversy with Christians, 
to teach them how to use their hands, 
their eyes, their feet, or their intel- 
lect: we must teach them how to use 
their conscience; we muet develop] purpose. 


and the kingdom of God will soon be 
established in this world. 





Earnestness: that is sincerity of 
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TENNESSEE 


American Journal of Eitucation 


IMPORTANT. 














O the school officers and teachers 
of Tennessee we are glad to pre- 


sent the following 


ENDORSEMENTS 
of this journal: 


Orricr STATE Supt. OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, i 
NASHVILLE, Tenn., July, 1880. 


I can cheerfully commend the 
American Journal of Education to 
the patronage of Tennessee teachers, 
superintendents and tax-payers, not 
only because of its general ability, 
spirit and usefulness, but because it 
gives more attention and space to 
notices of our owa schools and of 
educational movements in our own 
State than any other journal. The 
Tennessee (special) editor under- 
stands our wants and does not neg- 
lect them. Lron TROUSDALE, 

State Supt. 





GEORGIA. 


HE position of Senator Brown of 
this State on the question of ed- 


ucation, and the greater interest now 
being manifested all through the 
South by the leading minds of the 
country, on this matter, will draw a 
large number of people to the beauti- 
ful city of 
ATLANTA 

on the occasion of the meeting of 
the National Educational Associa- 
tion, July 19, 1881. 

Among those who have been invi- 
ted to take part in the deliberations, 
we find the following : 

Dr. Wm. T. Harris of St. Luuis ; 
Prof. N. A. Calkins ef New York; 
Dr. A. W. Calhoun of Atlanta; Hon. 
D. F. De Wolf, State School Commis- 
sioner of Ohio; Hon. J. W. Patter- 
son of New Hampshire; Wm. I. 
Marshall, Esq.; Hon. M. A. Newell, 
State Superintendent of Maryland; 
Prof. John B. Peaslee of Cincinnati; 
Gov. Alfred H. Colquitt of Georgia; 
Hon. John Eaton, U. S. Commission- 
er of Education; Hon, Wm. C. P. 
Breckinridge of Lexington, Ky.; 
Prof. James ‘Johonnot of Ithaca— 
Professor J. C. Gilchrist, President 
Iowa State Normal School; Prof. 
John Kennedy of New York; Rev. 
Lemuel Moss, President Indiana State 
University; President I. W. An- 
drews, Marietta, Ohio; Hon. D. P. 
Baldwin of Indiana; Rev. H. H. 
Tucker of Atlanta; Louis Soldan, 
Principal Normal School, St. Louis ; 
Hon. J. P. Wickersham of Pennsyl- 
vania; and C. ©. Rounds, President 
of Maine Normal School. 

Some of the subjects already an- 
nounced are as follows: 

“A Proposed Revision of the Com- 


mon School Curriculum,”**The Teach- 
er’s Work in the Development of Men- 
tal Power,” “The Effects of Student 
Life on the Eye-sight,” “An Evening 
in Wonder-land,” ‘“‘Reflections on the 
Brussell’s Congress of Education, of 
1880,” “Is the Same System of Com- 
mon School Education Possible in all 
the States?” “What Constitutes a 
Normal School?” ‘Education and 
Building of the State,” “Best Normal 
Training for City Teachers,” ‘Nor- 
mal Principles of Education,” ‘‘Mor- 
al and Literary Training in the Pub- 
lic Schools,” “Some Essentials in the 
Development of a School System.” 


MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 





b tee Manual Training School of 
Washington University is justly 
attracting attention abroad as well as 
at home. 

It has already passed beyond the 
point of an experiment. 

If you can spend an hour, as we 
did, say from 9 to 10 a. m., with 
Prof. Woodward, in looking through 
this department of the University, 
you will see that he has demonstra- 
ted the practicability of educating 
both the hand and the brain at the 
same time, and that generally speak- 
ing each helps and supplements the 
work of the other. 

The Manual Training School build- 
ing consists of three floors. The 
first floor is divided into two com- 
partments—a blacksmith’s-shop and 
a machine-shop; the second into a 
pattern-shop and a carpenter’s-shop ; 
and the third into recitation-rooms, 
teacher’s-room, drawing-room, ward- 
robes, etc. The students are divided 
into three classes. We found a class 
of twenty boys in the blacksmith-shop 
intent upon an experiment in molding 
for casting, conducted by Mr. Charles 
F. White, a graduate of the Worces- 
ter, Mass., Polytechnic School. 

Perhaps it will be as well to pre- 
sent an extract or two from an arti- 
cle written by Mr. Chas. H. Ham, in 
the Chicago Tribune of April 17, 1881. 

After an extended visit to the va- 
rious departments of the University, 
Mr. Ham closes a three-column arti- 
cle on this Institution, as follows : 

“What I desire, is to impress the 
people of Chicago with a sense of the 
value of the Manual Training School 
as an adjunct to the intellectual edu- 
cational system which exists through- 
out the country. I have therefore 
tried to give a clear insight into the 
aims of the St. Louis school, as well 
as sketch its actual appearance, hop- 
ing that there will be found some pub- 
lic-spirited individual in this city 
with the will and the means to found 
here a similar educational institution. 
There are many obvious arguments in 
favor of joining manual to intellec- 





tual training in the public schools. 


The young man with a mechanical 
trade is better equipped for the battle 
of life than the young man with a 
learned profession. 

THE PRIZES 

may not be so dazzling, but they are 
more numerous, ‘and they are within 
reach. The skilled mechanic, with 
industry and prudence, is sure of a 
cottage, and the cottage may grow 
into a mansion, while the man of sci- 
ence or of letters struggles so often 
in vain to mount the steps of a pal- 
ace. 

The railroad, the telegraph and the 
steamship exert a more potent influ- 
ence upon the destinies of mankind 
than the lawyer, the doctor, and the 
priest. The giants, steam and elec- 
tricity, which bear the great burdens 
of commerce, have to be harnessed 
to enable them to do their work. 
And to make this harness the forge, 
the furnace, and the shop are brought 
into requisition. The railroad alone 
taxes to the utmost nearly every de- 
partment of the practical arts. To 
the construction of the passenger- 
coach, for instance, more than a hun- 
dred trades contribute the varied cun- 
ning and skill of their workmanship. 

THIS IS THE IRON AGE, 

and he who knows how to mold the 
king of metals into puissant forms 
has his hand nearest the rod of em- 
pire. Who would not rather be able 
to construct a Corliss engine than 
learn the trick of drawing a bill in 
chancery ? 

There was a time, not long ago, 
when inventions and discoveries in 
the practical arts were little recog- 
nized and poorly compensated for 
their splendid achievements. But 
that time is past. The bookmakers 
of to-day are groping about the old 
shops where the inventors of last 
century worked, and the cottages 
where they lived, in order to tell the 
simple story of their lives and write 
their names in the temple of fame. 

Huntsman, who emerged from long 
seclusion over the furnace and cruci- 
ble and presented to his fellow-work- 
men a piece of steel which rivaled 
that of old Damascus, and drove from 
the British markets all other steels, 
how resplendent his name is now ! 

How every incident in the 

LIFE OF WATT 
is sought for,—his struggles, his dis- 
appointments, and his final success! 
And so of Mushet, Neilson, Bramah, 
Mandsley, Clement, Murray, Nas- 
myth, Stevenson and Fulton. When 
Watt had devised his engine he found 
no workmen expert enough to make 
it. Then Mandsley, Clement, and 
Murray invented automatic iron 
hands and fingers, and endowed them 
with almost human intelligence and 
far more than human precision, and 





Watt's difficulty was removed. These 





GREASY MECHANICS 
did more to hasten the world’s pro- 
gress in a century—1740 to 1840— 
than had been accomplished up to 
that time by all the statesmen of all 
the dead ages. 

But those heroes of the workshop 
had none of the opportunities afford- 
ed by this St. Louis training school. 
They toiled many hours each day for 
a shilling or two, and lived in stuffy 
hovels, and puzzled over the a bc of 
mechanics by the light of a tallow 
candle. Some of them gained for- 
tunes, while others were robbed of 
the fruits of genius, and slept in un- 
known graves, but all their names are 
treasured and honored now. 

The world moves, and in this age it 
moves always towards a higher ap- 
preciation of the value of the practi- 
cal arts. This country is destined 
to become a vast workshop, and in 
this workshop the best energies, the 
strongest vital forces, of the Ameri- 
can people are eventually to be ex- 
erted. How necessary, then, to edu- 
cate the hands as well as the brain of 
the youth of the country.” 





NOT OUR DISTRICT! 


()# no! not yours—but still it isa 
district, and Emerson says: 


**I¢ is as real a loss that others should be low, 
as that we should be low.’’ 


“There are two officers of the pub- 
lic school in this district; Mr. —— 
is one. Useless to send him a Jour- 
NAL for he has never learned to read. 
He has a large family. The other 
has ten children, all living at home; 
he can read, but does not take any 
paper, and never has taken one—nei- 
ther has any member of his family 
ever taken one of anykind. During 
the last few years there have been 14 
teachers employed in our school, of 
whom I have personal knowledge ; 11 
of these never took any paper, mag- 
azine, or periodical of any kind ; one 
took a religious paper published by 
the church to which he belonged. 

Not one of the 14 ever took an ed- 
ucational journal of any sort. With 
such teachers we have three months 
of very poor schooling per annum, 
attended by less than 30 per cent. of 
the children of school age. Under 
these circumstances, when shall we 
become an enlightened people, able 
to make laws? 

It should be added that only one 
district has a school house, the oth- 
ers use any old log hut they can get. 

The above refers only to our white 
schools, and to white people exclu- 
sively. S. R.” 


[And all this within less than a 
thousand miles of our editorial rooms 
by a very large majority. We need 
a large number of missionaries yet in 
this State, to carry the light and joy 
of a new life to these people.—Epbs. } 
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A SIX-ROOM SCHOOL BUILDING. 





WE are able to present in this issue another plan and elevation of the 
series of school buildings gotten up by Messrs. Furlong & Annan. 


This is a six-room house, which, like the plans previously given, can be 
enlarged to an eight, ten or twelve-room building, preserving the symmetry, 
light, ventilation, and every other convenience which these architects put 
into their buildings. 

These plans have already attracted a great deal of attention, and every 
mail brings inquiries as to the cost of these houses. 

The School Boards at Little Rock, Ark., at Prescott, Ark., and several 
other points, have already adopted these plans, and one of the Board at 
Prescott remarked in our office the other day, that in following the specifi- 
cations laid down by Mr. Furlong, they had already saved twice the cost of 
the drawings and specifications. 

The great advantage of employing an architect is that the work must be 
done and the material furnished according to the written specifications of 
the architect, and there can be no slighting of the work in any form—no 
inferior material put in. It is in this, as well as in the reduced cost in all 
other directions, that the economy of employing a competent architect is 
demonstrated. 

Then, too, you get a beautiful, convenient, symmetrical, solid, substan- 
tial building, in securing these plans and specifications from a competent 
architect—in place of an unsightly, rickety, shoddy, cheap barn of a build- 
ing, built without any plan. 

It does not cost quite so much to erect a fine, solid, attractive public 
building, as an unsightly and inconvenient one. 

By all means, if you have not more than $500 to $1,000 to expend, our 
advice to school directors and trustees is to get an architect to draw the 
plans and specifications. You will save money by so doing. 











Pror. Epwarp B. Nzety has again 
been unanimously elected as Superin- 
tendent of the Schools of St. Joseph. 

This is the eighteenth year he has 
thus been elected in that city. 

We do not now remember a large 
number of cities where the Board of 
Education have done so wise a thing 
80 many consecutive years. 

We have intimated before that this 
was a wise policy to pursue. 





[Detroit Free Press]. 

Mrs. C. Whipple, 371 Croghan Street, 
presents these facts: For six years I had 
suffered beyond all expression with Sciatic 
Rheumatism and tried every known reme- 
dy, but allto no purpose. At last I saw 
in the “Free Press” an advertisement of 
the St. Jacobs Oil, tried it and am well. I 
can walk without limping and sleep free 
from pain. 

Att matter intended for publica- 
tion must be in the hands of the 
printer by the 15th of the month pre- 
vious to date of issue. 





























TEXAS. 





EastiLanp, Texas, April, 1881. 
Editors American Journal of Education: 
HAVE been receiving your inval- 
uable journal for two years regu- 


larly. I consider it indispensable to 
all teachers and school officers. 

I am now Superintendent of Public 
Schools of Eastland county, and it is 
the most welcome visitor I have. It 
keeps me fully posted as to the best 
methods of organizing schools, and 
contains valuable hints and helps to 
teachers in the great art of conduct- 
ing schools in the best manner, which 
must be studied like all other profes- 
sions. 


I have been for more than ten 
years employed as a teacher of free 
public schools, and believe that teach- 
ers must study the art of teaching as 
doctors do that of medicine, or law- 
yers the science of law. I believe 
those who teach only from necessity, 
unworthy of the name of teacher. 
They must study their profession. If 
they do not, their pupils must drink 
from a stagnant pond instead of a 
living fountain. 

This is an age of steam. Old fo- 
gyism and young fogyism should be 
made to take a back seat in this mat- 
ter of teaching. Time is too pre- 
cious, life is too short to be spent in 
going to school to teachers not quali- 
fied for their work, but who are mere- 
ly keeping schoo] for the small salary. 

The teacher must study his profes- 
sion, and if he expects to benefit 
mankind he must prepare himself to 
follow his vocation to the highest 











point. In the absence of Normal 
Schools he is a workman without 
tools, an artist without brush. In 
fact, he is the blind leading the blind, 
without some journal as good as the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
I copsider it a most excellent “Lite- 
rary Guide,” as well as a great help 
to all the workers in the field of edu- 
cation. J. T. Hammons, 
County Judge, and ex-officio Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, East- 
land county, Texas.” 





In Gasconade county, Missouri, 
where almost every teacher in the 
county, and a large number of school 
officers are subscribers to this jour- 
nal, in one of the most populous pla- 
ces of the county, they hold a school 
term of eleven months in the year, 
and have plenty of money to pay all 
the expenses promptly. 

Teachers in some of the other 
counties in this State, we think, 
should take a hint from the above 
statement. 

What do you think about it? 





Ler the boys and girls, and the 
young men and women, and the older 
people too, understand that in seek- 
ing the “soft places” and the “light 
work,” that they are seeking low wa- 
ges, seeking to do that in which there 
is the most competition, seeking in 
fact to be the “thewers of wood ard 
drawers of water” for the strong, the 
heroic, and the cultured. It will not 
pay to shirk, either lessons or work. 

Brave doing brings strength, and 
power, and victory. 
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MISSISSIPPI 
American Journal of Education, 


Co.umsus, Miss., 1881. 


5 ly taking charge of the Mississippi 
Edition of the American Jour- 


NAL OF EpucaTion, we are prompted 
only by a desire to contribute all in 
our power towards making the schools 
of this State more efficient. As the 
principal defect of the system as it 
now exists, is a lack of Normal 
Schools, of teachers’ institutes, and 
effective local supervision, these mat- 
ters will receive our most earnest at- 
tention. 

We shall endeavor also to furnish 
such items as will keep our readers 
posted as to educational progress in 
the State, and we shall at the same 
time do what we can to extend in our 
midst the circulation of a journal 
which has already done and is still 
doing so much for the promotion of 
education in the South and South- 
west. J. M. Barrow. 











THE FUTURE. 


db gomnes year completes the first de- 
cade of the public schools in 


Mississippi. Many of the pupils 
from these schools have already be- 
come voters and heads of families. 
In a few more years the 450,000 edu- 
cable children in the State at the in- 
auguration of these schools, will all 
have taken upon themselves the priv- 
ileges, duties and responsibilities of 
manhood and womanhood. Enough 
to exert a controlling influence in 
both the secular and the religious af- 
fairs of the State. The nature of 
this influence will depend in a large 
measure on the work done in our pub- 
lic schools. If the State has done its 
duty, and will continue to do it, we 
have nothing to fear, but much to 
hope for, from these children. 

Our schools train to industry, to 
obedience to law and order, to punc- 
tuality ; so that the reflex influence 
of them upon fundamental habits of 
life, is almost equal to-the direct ben- 
efit of the studies pursued. 


Aut childish brains are impregna- 
ted with the ideas of those who rear 
them. Parents sow in this fertile 
soil both convictions and prejudices, 
seeds which education developes and 
affection ripens, and which become 
gigantic plants that the grown man 
left to his own reason, rends piti- 
lessly. 








Poss right on and do your best. 
Keep sweet-tempered and patient, and 
helpful to pupils and parents alike, 
and the fault finders and old fogy do- 
nothings will have to retire. 

People can easily see the difference 
between a worker who does some- 


thing helpful, and a do-nothing, who 
finds fault. The choice is certain, 
and the result inevitable. 

An able body of practical educa- 
tors propose to discuss a very impor- 
tant series of papers when the Na- 
tional Teachers’ Association meets in 
Atlanta, Georgia, July 19, 1881. 

Shall you be there? 

LOCAL SUPERVISION. 


[oe the present month many 
of the schools of Mississippi 


will close their term for the current 
school year. Owing to meagre sala- 
ries the superintendents have been 
unable to visit schools. All they 
know about them is the enrollment 
and average attendance as indicated 
by monthly reports. 

What has been done in these 
schools, what teachers have been 
faithful and efficient, and which have 
failed in their duty, the superintend- 
ents have no means of ascertaining. 
Hence, at the beginning of another 
year, the good and the bad are all 
alike employed and paid the same 
salaries. This is repeated year after 
year. Merit is not properly reward- 
ed, and remissness and inefliciency 
are passed over unnoticed. Under 
such a policy we cannot hope for 
mueh improvement among our teach- 
ers. Many of them will eventually 
become mere make-shifts, unless we 
can secure better supervision. 

Superintendents should be required 
to visit the schools, and be paid sal- 
aries which would enable them to 
comply with such requirement. 

Let us keep circulating information 
until we work up public sentiment so 
it will sustain our best teachers—pay 
them promptly, and provide means 
to educate properly all the children 
of the State. 

The Journat will use every effort 
in this direction. 











Turovues eternity, what you have 
done, that you are. They tell us 
that not a sound has ever ceased. to 
vibrate through space; that not a 
ripple has ever been lost upon the 
ocean. Much more is it true, that 
not a true thought, nor a pure re- 
solve, nor a loving act, has ever gone 


forth in vain. 
— -  ~R -- 


How to Send Money. 


All postoffices register letters — 
hence all moneys for subscriptions or 
for other things should be sent in 
registered letters. Postage stamps 
are taken, and should be sent rather 
than silver change. 

When your postoffice is a ““money 
order” office, it is as well to send by 
postoffice orders, but otherwise send 








all money by registered letters. 


Tue Mississippi edition of the 
JOURNAL is meeting with decided suc- 
cess. Several County Superintend- 
ents have sent in clubs of twelve, 
fifteen and twenty subscribers, with 
the money in advance. Schools be- 
gin to improve, and a new interest is 
created at once, in the all-important 
work our teachers are doing, when 
they begin to circulate information 
among the people. 

Education is a non-political and 
non-partizan question, and hence the 
political party papers pay no atten- 
tion to the matter. 

If our teachers will take hold and 
circulate a dozen or twenty copies of 
this journal among their patrons, the 
money thus expended will come back 
to them ten-fold. We have intimated 
as much before, and those who have 
acted on these suggestions report 
that all we said has proved true, and 
more too. 


2 
2 


Yxs,—by all means supplement the 
public school with a twe or three 
months term of private school. It 
will help the pupils very much—help 
the people too, and help the teachers 
beside. It is due those teachers who 
have done well and proved to be effi- 
cient, to keep them at work right 
along ten months in a year. 

Good schools always pay. 
them going. 





Keep 
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STOPPING TO TAKE BREATH. 





qs the age in too much of a hurry 
- to do this? 

If it be so, as seems to be the case, 
then let the school-master be abroad 
to give the world a few lessons in 
that apparently lost art—the art of 
breathing. For, if the teacher do 
not attend to the matter, as in the 
case of a thousand-and-one other use- 
ful accomplishments, ten to one it 
will go by default. 

One word then as to the hygienic 
and elocutionary benefits of correct 
breathing. Not one in ten knows 
how to breathe. 


Thousands die for want of breath! 
What a trueism! Yet there was 
plenty of air, out-doors, at least, but 
these thousands would not take it in. 
Why? Too lazy? Yes, for the most 
part; “too lazy to breathe !” 

They would never make exertion 
enough to fill the air cells of the Jungs 
now and then with fresh air. This 
vast army of consumptives and other 
weak lunged invalids, wending their 
way to the tomb, have always taken 
short respirations ; they did not feel 
the importance of taking now and 
then a good round, full inspiration. 
It was too hard work; in fact, rather 
painful. Only the upper portion of 
the lungs has ever been used or ex- 





ercised or developed. The brain has 





been in constant exercise; possibly, 
also, the arms and feet. But so un- 
important organs as the lungs have 
been left to take care of themselves! 
Alas, when God breathed into man 
that breath of life, was it not intend- 
ed that man should keep on breathing 
even to a good old age? 

Let the sedentary ones, especially 
the narrow-chested, and those who 
have weak lungs and who easily take 
cold, set about the regular and habit- 
ual practice of taking four or five 
good strong, deep inhalations once or 
twice a day, beginning, say, after 
breakfast. But let all bear in mind 
this, viz: 

DRAW IN THE BREATH THROUGH THE 
NOSTRILS, 


the mouth remaining closed. The ex- 
halation may be through the mouth. 
This is really physical exercise, and 
that of the most beneficial kind. The 
effect will be found most exhilarat- 
ing. Singing is an excellent exercise 
also, as it demands taking breath. 
The same may be said of reading 
aloud, or speaking. 

But breathing, as an elocutionary 
art, must also beemphasized. There 
is not only the question of how to 
breathe, as already considered, but 
also where to breathe. 

There can be no good reader, no 
good speaker or singer, who does not 
know both how and where to take 
the inspirations. 


The amateur singer spoils senten- 
ces and breaks up his phrases by ill- 
timed breathing. The same may be 
said of untrained readers. The child 
catches for breath after every two or 
three words, unmidful of those natu- 
ral breathing places, the pauses. 


Now it will be acknowledged by all 
competent observers that in half our 
schools, not excepting the higher 
grades, there is found the most woful 
lack of good elocution! Graduates 
of high schools appear on the plat- 
form, well informed in ail branches 
except in that most practical and use- 
ful art of giving expression to what 
they know. This wide-spread defi- 
ciency is so prominent and startling 
as to demand a severe and thorough 
handling by some competent teacher 
in that branch, to whom, no doubt, 
the columns of the Journat would 
be open for the discussion. 


But just here and now the impor- 
tance of teaching pupils how and 
where to breathe as an auxiliary to 
good elocution, is to be emphasized. 
Classes should be drilled to read in 
concert not only,—a grand exercise 
in general,—but they may be taught 
to breathe in concert. This will save 
time. Let the teacher select the piece 
to be read, and mark with a caret the 
proper breathing places; let him in- 
dicate to the class those places, which 
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they can all mark with pencil before 
the reading commences. In this way, 
after a few experiments, great im- 
provement would be noticed. The 
breath would be more properly con- 
trolled and kept in reserve; hence, 
far more stress could be given at the 
proper place for emphasis. This is 
as important as that the boxer or pu- 
gilist should husband his strength for 
the emergency. 

These are merely hints at what 
may be done. Moreover, the whole 
school or department may be taught 
breathing in concert, the teacher di- 
recting the inspiration and exhalation 
by a motion of the hand. 

When all are in position and ready, 
the teacher slowly raises the hand for 
a simultaneous inspiration. In six 
seconds, more or less, the hand de- 
scends, more slowly, for the expira- 


F tions. 


Again, inspire deeply as before, 
and after about the same interval let 
the breath be suddenly expelled by 
the mouth. This is exhausting, and 
should be repeated but three or four 
times in succession. Both modes 
may be used, but in the former case 
both inspiration and expiration should 
be through the nostrils only. 

By some such processes as these 
suggested, repeated every day, the 
generation of poor readers, poor 
speakers, and poor breathers would 
soon become the best. 

What teacher will try it and report 
the result in this paper? E.N. A. 


INDIAN EDUCATION. vA 

N the last month’s issue of Harper’s 

Monthly magazine appeared a very 
interesting paper on the efforts of the 
United States Government to edu- 
cate the Indians. 

A number of Indian children have 
been educated in the colored schools 
at Hampton, Va., and also at Carlisle; 
Penn. These children have display- 
ed much intelligence. They are in- 
structed in the English language, 
Which most of them can now under- 
stand and speak, and also in useful 
trades and occupations. 


It is the desire of their teachers to 
80 train them in the habits of civi- 
lization and good morals, that their 
former savage life will be distasteful, 
and they will return to their homes 
to become peaceable men and women, 
working on their farms, or earning a 
livelihood at the trades which have 
been learned at school. While like 
children of any nationality, they dis- 
like close application to study, they 
have advanced most satisfactorily, 
and have shown considerable pride 
in their work. 

A REVELATION. 


Perhaps to the ordinary observer, 
who believes that the Indian is an ir- 


reclaimable savage, incapable of af- 
fection and without any desire to im- 
prove the condition of himself or 
children, the reading of some of the 
letters written by the Indians to their 
chiidren at school, will prove some- 
thing of a revelation. In the post- 
script to one the father chides his 
daughter for having asked for a pair 
of moccasins, saying she was sent to 
school to be like a white girl, and 
wear shoes. He felt that the white 
child was in some manner superior to 
the Indian, and he wanted his child 
to receive all the benefit of white ed- 
ucation and influence. Another In- 
dian, at his own expense, came from 
his distant wilds to see his little 
daughter at school. 


The story of Indian affection is 
usually told with so much sentimen- 
talism that practical men who are 
willing to aid materially in any effort 
to alleviate their condition, are deter- 
red from doing so by the belief that 
it is impracticable, and that the pro- 
moters are urged on by mere senti- 
ment. 

SCHOOLS ESTABLISHED. 


Education in our midst is a plan 
which all seem to feel will work to 
the greatest advantage. On the fron- 
tier there are many schools which 
are doing inestimable good in this 
direction, and as such ought to be en- 
couraged in the most substantial 
manner, by philanthropic, patriotic, 
Christian men and women, all over 
the land. 


Men and women are spending the 
best years of their lives in wild and 
inhospitable places, and enduring 
many hardships and deprivations in 
this effort, but whether it be that they 
are so far away, or that the child is 
not removed from the influence of 
early associations, the pupils of these 
schools do not seem to present, to an 
Eastern observer, the same advance 
in civilization and learning that is 
made at Hampton and Carlisle. But 
they do much good, great good, and 
our praise and encouragement shouid 
be extended to both teachers and 
pupils. 

THE COST. 

The cost of educating the Indian, 
as shown by the progress already 
made,and by reports of Gen. Sherman, 
is very moderate in comparison to 
the cost of making good Indians of 
them from the frontiersman’s stand- 
point, who believes that the only good 
Indian is a dead one. 

Silenced forever, there would be no 
obstruction to the mad rush over the 
now forbidden region, in the hope of 
finding that wealth which the unex- 
plored wilds are supposed to contain. 
To these men, anxious to follow in 
the wild path of their imagination, 





the thought of Indians civilized and 


educated occupying the lands as far- 
mers, with title in severalty, is not 
one on which they would dwell with 
the utmost satisfaction; but to the 
disinterested observer it is the only 
sure means of solving the great In- 
dian prohlem. 

It cannot be done in a day or a 
year, but slow and sure will be the 
advance, and when completed it is 
finished forever. 

The occupants of this continent 
when the white man placed his foot 
upon it, should not be exterminated. 
Savage and cruel they may be by na- 
ture, but there is still much good in 
them. 

The Indians in Canada are often 
cited as showing the good effects of 
the policy pursued by the British 
Government. But it must be remem- 
bered that in the early times when 
the Indian was willing to trust and 
become the friend of the whites, the 
French in Canada treated them with 
kindness and consideration, and they 
became the allies of the French in 
the war with the British. The Eng- 
lish on the other hand commenced a 
system of oppression and extermina- 
tion. All feelings of friendship to- 
ward them by the Indian was quickly 
blotted out; one must go, and the 
Indian has succumbed to superior 
numbers and education. 

Is it any wonder then that the In- 
dians in the United States hate and 
fear the white man? 


BROKEN PROMISES. 


Even at this late day promises to 
them are.made and broken. But 
sometimes this is unavoidable. The 
promise is made in good faith with 
every intention of fulfilling it, but 
the necessities of civilization demand 
another course. The question is pre- 
sented, Shall these regions remain 
wild and unproductive, or teem with 
the farms of civilization? 

Justice and the best interests of 
the country demand that the fair land 
shall not remain a barren waste, but 
adventurers, the ‘‘Freedmen,” and all 
others who do not go to help build 
up schools and society, and civil in- 
stitutions, should be kept out. 


Then make the Indians farmers. 

Remove the children from the influ- 
ences of old associations, and teach 
them in the ways of civilization. 
The old Indians must remain, as 
so great a change cannot be made in 
a day or by a law; yet that it can be 
done, is proved by the success of the 
few efforts in that direction. 
The Indian is called slovenly and 
dirty; so he is. By feeding and ma- 
king him dependent upon them, the 
Government has him always within 
its grasp, but he is made a pauper, 
lazy and sloven. 





and well-dressed; so different from 
what they once were, that they seem 
the offspring of another race. 

But do not let us criticise the pol- 
icy of the Government too severely, 
as it is to their credit that they foun- 
ded such a school before the people 
of the East were awake to its possi- 
bility. They seemed to be indulging 
in a sle¢p as profound as that of Rip 
Van Winkle. 

The appearance of the article in 
Harper’s magazine disturbed their 
repose, and they arise in a dazed and 
uncertain manner, and ask for sub- 
scriptions to build one school house 
for Indian girls, as if they were about 
to make an experiment. 

Not only one school house for girls 
should be built, but school houses for 
boys and girls numerous and large 
enough to accommodate all who wish 
or can be persuaded to attend. 

SCHOOL HOUSES NEEDED. 

Why should governmental efforts to 
educate the young be confined te the 
white child? The red-skins of the 
plains are forgottea, or allowed to 
grow up in ignorance, only to become 
a pupil to the destructive shot and 
powder instructions of the frontiers- 
man, in his effort to make good In- 
dians of them. 

It is to be hoped that some public 
spirited men will aid the Government 
in all its efforts at educating the In- 
dian. Establish schools, and show 
the Indians the advantages to be de- 
rived from allowing their children to 
attend them. Todo this last is no 
easy matter, but the recent efforts of 
the Government will aid materially, 
as it has made them somewhat famil- 
iar with such institutions. 


Every effort should be made to gain 
their confidence. The large-hearted 
men and women who are now on the 
border should be encouraged, so that 
the Indian may see some good white 
people whom he can trust. The ay- 
erage settler is not likely to be an 
example of unselfish devotion to the 


cause of Indian welfare. W. 
Gisson, Indian Territory, April 20, 1881. 
a 


By all means keep up the private 
schools—make them strong and effi- 
cient, and if they rival the public 
schools in numbers, and the quality 
of the work done, it will be a great 
gain all round. 

Many of the public school teach- 
ers are doing a grand anda much 
needed work too, in carrying on pri- 
vate schools during vacation. 

So far, we are damaged more by 
what we do not know, than by what 
we do know. 


Important to Travelers. 
Special inducements are offered you by 
the Burlington Route. It will pay you to 
read their advertisement to be found else- 








The children at Hampton are tidy 


where in this issue. 
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ILLINOIS. 


A LATE visit to the capital of Ill. 
and to the magnificent State 


House, which yet remains unfinished, 
leads us to remark that if the people 
are waiting for a suggestion from us 
as a tax-payer before going forward 
in that work, they get it here and 
now. That State House ought to be 
finished without further delay. 

Put on the tax and finish it up! 
We are the more ready to pay our 
quota since we have examined the 
splendid offices they have prepared 
for the Department of Education. 
The rooms of Hon. James P. Slade, 
the careful and efficient State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, are 
equal to those of any other, and he, 
with his able chief clerk, has so sys- 
tematized the books, papers, letters 
and reports, that not only members of 
the Legislature but people from all 
parts of the State visit the depart- 
ment assured that any legitimate in- 
formation bearing upon school mat- 
ters can be furnished, not only with- 
out delay, but to the fullest possible 
extent. 

We are convinced, from the effi- 
ciency and popularity of the State 
Superintendent of Illinois, that this 
journal, in first suggesting the name 
of Hon. James P. Slade for that po- 
sition did a wise thing, as it does in 
now suggesting to the people of Illi- 
nois to finish their State House with- 
out further delay. 





Ir is the brave doing, the patient, 
effective work of hundreds of teach- 
ers in this and other States, which 
has made the school term in so many 
places ten months instead of four. 

Work and brains will tell. 

Charleston, the county seat of Mis- 
sissippi county, Mo., is an instance 
in point. Ten months’ school was 
yoted, and a tax sufficient to pay the 
bill was levied at the same time. 

Prof. Campbell and his teachers 
and pupils too, have done heroic 
work, worth ten-fold more than it has 
cost, as the results show. 

Columbia, Mo., is another instance 
cited to show how public sentiment 
is ripening up to the point of provid- 
ing good schools, and of the willing- 
ness of the people tu levy and collect 
taxes enough to sustain them. 

Wherever the teachers take hold 
and circulate 

THIS JOURNAL, 
there is no trouble about voting and 
collecting money enough to sustain 
good schools, and to pay the teachers 
promptly and liberally, as they ought 
tobe paid. 

HORSFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE 

In Lassitade. 


I have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
with good success in lassitude and innerv- 
ation. C. 8. YOURREE, M. D. 





Tue matter of increasing the school 
term to six months, was talked over 
so much in many places when the pe- 
titions were signed, that when the an- 
nual meeting occurred six months’ 
school was voted almost unanimously. 
Agitation is a good thing! 

Keep the ball rolling ! 


Recent Literature. 
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Rogertson’s Livinc THoucuts. With a 
Complete Analytical Index of Subjects 
Alphabetically Arranged. Chicago: 8S. 
C. ——< 0. Fer sale by St. Louis 
Book ews Co. 
Frederick Robertson was almost with- 
out a rival in the modern pulpit. This 
volume is a compilation by a competent 
hand of extracts of the keenest and most 
brilliant of his utterances; the very choic- 
est, the cream of his thought and expres- 
sion. 
We quote some selections under the 
headings of *“‘Character,”’ and **Yeuth”: 
“Composure is very often the highest 
result of strength. Did we never see a 
man receive a flagrant insult, and only 
grow a little pale, and then reply quietly? 
That was a man spiritually strong. Or 
did we never see a man in anguish stand 
as if carved out of solid rock, mastering 
himself? Or one bearing a hopeless daily 
trial remain silent, and never tell the world 
what it was that cankered his home-peace? 
That is strength. He who with strong 
passions remains chaste; he who keenly 
sensitive with manly power of indignation 
in him, can be provoked and yet restrain 
himself, and forgive;-——these are strong 
men, spiritual heroes.” 
“Youth is one of the precious opportu- 
nities of life, rich in blessing if you choose 
to make it so, but having in it the materi- 
als of undying remorse if you suffer it to 
pass unimproved. Your quiet Gethsem- 
ane is now. Gethsemane’s struggles you 
cannot know yet. Take care that yeu do 
not learn too well Gethsemane’s sleep. 
Do you know how you can imitate the 
apostles in their fatal sleep? You can suf- 
fer your young days to pass idly and use- 
lessly away. You can live as if you had 
nothing to do but to enjoy yourselves. 
You can let others think for you and not 
try to become thoughtful yourselves, till 
the business and the difficulties of life 
come upon you unprepared, and you find 
yourselves like men waking from sleep, 
hurried, confused, scarcely able to stand, 
with all the faculties bewildered, not 
knowing right from wrong, led headlong 
to evil, just because you have not given 
yourselves in time to learn what is good. 
All that is sleep.” 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
By Gustave Masson. Boston: Estes & 


Lauriat. 1881. For sale by Book & 
News Co. 


This is the valuable work of M. Guizot 
abridged for the use of the young student. 
The abridgment is made by omitting cita- 
tions which M. Guizot makes from the his- 
torians and chroniclers of the various pe- 
riods of French history, so that the con- 
densed volume has the merits of M. Gui- 
zot’s style. The ‘‘Outlines’’ stop with the 
beginning of the French Revolution, and 
while the most modern portion of French 
History is perhaps the most interesting, 
it is also more accessible, and therefore 
less necessary in a work of this kind. 

M. Guizot has filled so large a space in 
French History, both political and literary, 
that with a proper understanding of his 
peculiar views, the young student could 








Venice, Ills. 


Tue Enauisn Poets. Selections, with 
Critical Introductions by various writers 
and a General Introduction by Matthew 
Arnold. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
For sale by St. Louis Book & News Co. 
The aim of this magnificent collection, 

so far the most critical and exhaustive 

and complete it has been our pleasure 
to examine, is to furnish in a neat and 
convenient form, a thoroughly representa- 


=|tive selection of English poetry, from 


Chaucer to modern times, excluding the 
drama and the writings of living poets. 

They comprise four volumes of about 
five hundred pages each. Exccllent print 
—clear, on fine tinted paper. Very tew 
books can be named in which so much 
that is precious can be had in so little 
space and for so little money. All lovers 
of poetry, ali students of literature, all 
readers will welcome the volumes of ““The 
English Poets.” 





Victor Huco. His Life and Works, with 
Portrait and fac simile Letter. Just 
published by 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chica- 
(o. For sale by St. Louis Book and 
News Co, 

Victor Hugo is the most famous French- 
man of the day, perhaps the most famous 
French author of this century. All who 
read have read him; all who think deeply, 
venerate him; all who have hearts, love 
him. This work is full of delightful per 
sonal details, and is worthy of the great 
poet of France, for whom immortality 
has even now begun. 

With all their independence of thought 
and vigor of expression, his poems are 
often full of sweetness and tenderness. 
Here is a little gem: 


Tne tomb said to the rose: 

“With the tears by morning shed, 
What dost thou flower of love?” 

And the sweet rose answering said: 
‘*What dost thou with that which falls 
Within thine ever open walls?” 


Said the rose: “O sombre tomb, 

I make when night-shades lower 
Of these tears a sweet perfume.” 
Said the tomb: “O plaintive flower, 
Of every soul that to me hies 

I make an angel of tbe skies.” 





Tse Duties oF WomEN. A course of 
Lectures by Frances Power Cobbe. Bos- 
ton: George H. Ellis. 

A notable, readable and valuable little 
book is this; brim-full of strong, good 
things, from one of the great women of 
this age. We should like to make copious 
and full seleetions. 

Let us quote a little from lecture num- 
ber four,on “Duties of Women as Mis- 
tresses of Households.” “‘1f home be our 
kingdom, it must be our joy and privilege 
to convert that domain as quickly and as 
perfectly as we may into a llttle province 
of the Kingdom of God. How shall we 
set about it? First, nobody must be mor- 
ally the worse for living under onr roof. 
It is the minimum of our duties to make 
sure that temptation to misconduct or in- 
temperance are not left in one’s way, or 
bad feelings suffered to grow up, or hab- 
its of moroseness or quarrels kept hot, as 
if they were toasts before the kitchen fire. 
On the contrary, everybody must be help- 
ed to be better. The way to do this, I 
apprehend, is neither very much to scold 
or exhort, or insist on people going to 
church whether they like it or not, or read- 
ing family prayers, but rather to spread 
through the house such an atmosphere of 
frank confidence and kindliness with ser- 
vants, and of love and trust with children 
and relations, that bad feelings and doings 

will really have no place, no temptation, 





have no more experienced guide. 


and if they intrude, will soon die out.” 


A Farr Barparran. By Frances Hoidg. 
son Burnett. Boston: James R. Os. 


good & Co. 


magazine of Philadelphia, was republish. 
ed recently in ‘‘Scribner’s Monthly.” Its 
origin was an immediate result of reading 
“Daisy Miller.” ‘‘A Fair Barbarian” will 
make many thousands in America and 
England smile at the exaggerations which 
represent actual life on the two sides of 
the Atlantic, and yet many more thov- 
sands will thank the enterprising and lib- 
eral-hearted publishers for presenting it in 
such handsome and readable shape. 





Srr Witi1aM Hamitton. The first instal. 

ment of the Series of English Philoso- 

— New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
ns. 


It is hoped that the series, when com- 
plete, will supply a comprehensive history 
of English Philosophy. It will include 
an Introduction to the Study of Philoso- 
phy, by Prof. H. Sidgwick. The admira- 
ble glossary of philosophical terms adds 
much to the value of the volume. 





Tue AtLantic Montuty for May opens 
with “Some Personal Recollections of Car- 
lyle,”” by Henry James, Rabbi Ishmael, 
by J. G. Whittier. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps’ story, ‘Friends; a Duet,” is very 
interesting, as her «tories always are. 





Lovers of the best books will be glad 
to know that Macmillan & Co. have pub- 
lished a cheap edition of ‘‘Ward’s English 
Poets,” to the excellence of which we are 
happy to bear testimony. It is entitled 
the ‘‘Student’s Edition,” and is published 
at the rate of a dollar a volume, which is 
a large reduction on the cost of the origi- 
nal edition, 





Postorricr Savincs Banks. — The re 
cent declaration of Postmaster James in 
favor of the establishment in this country 
of Postal Savings Banks, gives timeliness 
to a brief paper on “Postoffice Savings 
Banks in Great Britain,” in the forthcon- 
ing “Scribner,” written at the request of 
the editor by an official of the English 
General Office, and presenting some facts 
and figures not heretofore published. 





Ir is now announced that in addition to 
the short serial story which Mr. Howells 
will begin in *“‘Scribner’s Magazine” for 
June, he has in course of preparation 4 


| sustained novel, which also has been pur- 


chased for publication in that magazine, 
beginning some time next winter. “Scrib 
ner’s Magazine” is just now keeping 
American novel writers very busy. Mm 
Burnett is writing two continued storié 
for its pages; Dr. Holland. who was sup 
posed to have ceased activity in this field, 
has a story incontemplation; Mr. Boyeset 
is engaged upon a serial story; Mr. Cable, 
who has just finished one presently to be 
published, is already at work upon al 
other; Mrs. Schayer is writing her firs 
novel for the magazine; Miss Sprague 
finishing a serial story for its pages, av 
Edward Eggleston is at work upon # 
important serial, which is not a novel 
however, and the publication of whic 
cannot be begun for some time to come. 





[Wayne Co. (Ohio) Democrat]. 

Mr. William E. Snyder of West Leb 
non, Ohio, says: For some time past 
had been severely afflicted with Rheum 
tism. Seeing an advertisement of St. J 
cobs Oil, I procured a bottle, and 1 cov 
feel the effect of the Oil upon the first 
plication I am now entirely well a! 
using one bottle. 





This story, published originally in a 
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{Tux SCIENCE oF Minn. _ By, John Bas 


com. New York: Putnam’s 

Sons. For sale by St. Louis Book and 

News Co. 

This volume contains about five hundred 

and is divided into three books. 
Book 1, The Intellect. Book 2, The Feel- 
ings. Book 3,,The Will. 

The last book treats of the nervous sys- 
tem, and is illustrated. We quote from 
the Introduction: ‘We claim that the 
knowledge that centres directly in the 
mind, in its moral and intellectual powers, 
and in the social, civil and religious ac- 
tions that arise immediately from them, is 
a full half of all knowledge; and that the 
methods of reasoning employed in these 
departments, while very different from the 
naked inductions of science, constitute the 
nobler moiety of intellectual life. We 
urge attention to philosophy, because the 
sphere of thought cannot be complete 
without it, cannot be rounded into a welle 
balanced and stable orb. 


APPLETON’S JOURNAL for May gives the 
second and concluding part of Prof. Geo. 
Eber’s Greek novelette, ‘‘A Greek Idyl.” 
This story is said to have been suggested 
by a painting by Alma-Tadema. It pre- 
sents a very charming picture of domestic 
life in ancient Greece. 








Tue scene of *‘A Fearful Responsibil- 
ity,” Mr. Howells’ new serial, which will 
begin in ‘Scribner’ for June, is laid in 
Venice. ‘The story is said by the publish- 
ers to be in the author’s brightest vein. 
Mr. Howells is working also upon a novel 
which will be begun in “Scribner”? some 
time next fall or winter. 


New York: Scribner & 





Sr. NicHoLas. 
Co. 


The May number is unusually interest- 
ing. Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘‘Mary, Queen of 
Scotts,” is concluded in this number. 
There are at least fifty illustrations, some 
of them very fine, including the frontis- 
piece, ‘Just Before the Summer.” ‘The 
fourth paper of “Stories of Art and Art- 
ists,” is well illustrated and very interest- 
ing. 

Toe NursERY. 
lishing Co. 
We always take this up with delight, 

and enjoy if as much as the little ones, 

and thank God we lived to see all these 
beautifal magazines and books for chil- 
dren, 

Tue “Literary World” for April 23, fur- 
nishes a fine portrait of George Eliot, 
which many people will be glad to see 
who have not seen it in “Harpers’ Maga- 
zine.” A. P. Russell, author of Library 
Notes, has ready a life of Tom Corwin. 





Boston: Nursery Pub- 
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ST. LOUIS TO NEW YORK. 

The “Vandalia Line,’ via Indianapolis, 
Columbus, Pittsburgh, ineluding the “‘day- 
light ride” over the mountains, Altoona, 
Harrisburg, Philadelphia, and from thence 
to New York in “ninety minutes” pre- 
sents this season special attractions beside 
the fact of its being the most direct, and 
the short, quick through line. 

We speak from experience. We took 
the 8a. m. train from St. Louis, and the 
hotelcar. This time it was the ‘West- 
minster,” not the catechism —we took 
large doses of that Saturday afternoons 
years ago; enough of it in that shape, per- 
haps too much, so that a reaction set in. 
No, it was not the Westminster Catechism 
but a pleasanter and more modern institu- 
tion. It was the Pullman Palace Hotel 
Car 





WESTMINSTER, 
for New York direct, via the Vandalia, 
Pan-handle & Pennsylvania Railroad. 


| 





We paid our fare, and got the worth of 
our money. 

Two royal days they were—red-letter 
days—no jar, no dust, no fatigue, no anx- 
iety; and three meals fit for a king; with 
the best of company, with perfect rest, 
with the most polite and attentive conduc- 
ters and waiters; the meals brought on in 
perfection as to quality, quantity, cooking 
and service. So solid the road-bed that a 
full cup of tea or coffee, or a full glass of 
water, would not spill a drop; the linen 
clean, and the beds soft. If the 

VANDALIA LINE, 
which is virtually under one management 
from St. Louis through to New York, 
does not give you the “perfection of trav- 
eling,’? we do not know where you will 
find it in this world. 

Not only the day train from St. Louis, 
(we take the day train so as to get the 

DAYLIGHT RIDE 


over the mountains in the observation car) 
but the night train through to New York 
is even more elegantly equipped, if such 
a thing were possible, than the hotel cars 
on the morning trains. 

To be ready for the stream of summer 
travel which already begins to set in this 
direction, this line has just added “five” 
new Pullman Drawing-room cars to its 
extensive equipment, which are said to 
surpass anything ever before enjoyed by 
the traveling public. 

These cars are 63 feet long, and resemble 
more the cabin of an elegant steamer than 
a railroad car. They are finished in gold 
and natural woods, mahogany and cherry, 
inlaid with handsome designs in ebony, 
ash, oak, boxwood and maple, all most 
highly polished. Between the large, dou- 
ble windows (which are hung with raw 
silk curtains) are heavy plate-glass mir- 
rors. The seats are as comfortable, al- 
most, as reclining chairs. The bedding 
for the berths is of the best character. In 
fact, nothing has been left undone that 
would please the eye or add to the com- 
fort of the passenger, especial attention 
having been paid to secure perfect venti- 
lation. 

THE VANDALIA THROUGH LINE 
may now justly claim that with their eve- 
ning line of drawing-room palaces, and 
morning line of hotel cars, they offer com- 
forts unequaled by any other route. 

In addition to this, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad managers came tothe West and 
secured two men to manage the passenger 
department of their business, who have 
for years, by virtue of their long and emi- 
nent and honorable record in connectton 
with some of the leading and most popu- 
lar traveling routes in the West, got a 
stronger and firmer grip on the West and 
Southwest than any other two individuals 
in the railway service of America. 

Mr. E. A. Ford has been connected with 
the Missouri Pacific, the St. Louis & San 
Francisco, the St. Louis, Lron Mountain & 
Southern, and the 

VANDALIA LINE, 
successively, for years past, all the time 
steadily advancing, and all the time equal 
to the occasion, with a reserve of capacity 
for yet higher and wider and more respon- 
sible spheres of duty and usefulness, until 
now he has entire charge of all the lines 
west of Pittsburgh to Chicago and St. 
Louis. 

Mr. James R. Wood, formerly of the C. 
B. & Q., is equally well known, and will, 
as General Passenger Agent of the exten- 
ded lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
prove to be the right man in the right 
place. 

Is it not a little singular, though, that 
with their Eastern connections this corpo- 





ration should select these two young men 
from Chicago and St. Louis to fill these re- 
sponsible positions? 

Does it not prove the truth of what we 
have been saying for years, that it is abil- 
ity that wins now-a-days, and not favorit- 
ism? Show what, and how much you can 
do, and if you have integrity and ability, 
there is such a pressing demand for these 
high qualities, that the highest and best 
places will employ all you have, and pay 
lai gely for the privilege. 

THE VANDALIA THROUGH LINE 
wins on its merits, and as long as it secures 
the best in the administration of its man- 
agement and equipment, it will hold its 
own and grow in both popularity and 
power. 





YOUR SUMMER VACATION. 

For the purpose of assisting the Ameri- 
can people to decide the important ques- 
tions of how, when and where to spend 
the summer vacation, that respite of a few 
days, weeks or months, from the busy 
cares of every-day life, which all have of 
late years acknowledged as essentially 
necessary, the passenger department of the 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific Railway has 
issued a very handsome pocket guide, call- 
ed “The Tourist,” which contains more 
valuable information of a general charac- 
ter on this subject than any similar work 
ever published. 

Every noted resort East, West, North, 
or South, is described and illustrated in 
a manner consistent with its importance, 
and acomplete list of routes and rates 
shown in all directions. Itis the purpose 
of the company to place a copy of ‘The 
Tourist” in the hands of every person on 
the American continent who expects to 
take a summer trip during the coming 
season. A copy will be mailed FREE to 
every one by sending address to 

H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 
- 09> «- 


ARKANSAS OFFICIAL. 





OFFICE STATE SUPERINTENDENT, 
LITTLE Rock, April 9, 1881. 


To School Directors : 

Your attention is called to the fact that 
the Legislature amended Section fifty-four 
of the school law, so as to read as follows: 

“That the electors of each organized 
school district shall, annually, on the third 
Saturday in May, at 2 o’clock p. m., hold 
a public meeting, to be designated the 
‘Annual School Meeting of the District.’ ” 

The business to be transacted remains 
unchanged. Give Section fifty-six of the 
law a careful reading, that the action ot 
the meeting may not be invalidated by 
any irregularity. If any of the directors 
should not attend the meeting, the voters 
may choose judges in place of those not 
attending, and a director may administer 
the oath to judges and clerks, for school 
purposes. 

The five-mill tax should be more gener- 
ally voted than ever before. Good schools 
cost money. It is worse than folly to 
think of educating the masses on the two- 
mill tax levied by the State. Such a wild 
experiment would soon swamp the com- 
monwealth. The district tax is the prin- 
cipal source of revenue for the support of 
schools. A district that depends solely 
on a meager allowance from the State 
school fund will never accomplish. any- 
thing, Where such a blind policy obtains 
it results in very short terms and very 
poor teachers. Local taxation is the life 
ot the free school system. Educational 
sentiment possesses most vitality in the 
States that rely mainly on district taxa- 
tion for the support of schools. 


Call on your County Examiner for noti- 
ces of the annual meeting. Post in three 
or more conspicuous places, at least 15 
days previous to the meeting. See Sec. 69 
of the school law. Urge the voters ot 
your district to attend the meeting and 
make liberal provision for the education 
of their children. Respectfully, 
JAMES L. DENTON, 

State Supt. Public Instruction. 





Excursions to Queen’s Lake. 

Already Mr. B. F, Blue, the efficient 
and popular local agent of the L. & N. R. 
R. is making preparation for the care and 
entertainment of excursion parties out to 
Queen’s Lake. 

It is about thirty miles to this charming 
resort; just far enough for a delightful 
ride through the garden-spot of Illinois. 
Such breadths of wheat, green and yellow; 
such—well, you must sg the corn fields 
—they cannot be described. And then, 
when after the ride, you go to the Lake or 
to the woods, or to the cottages; you can- 
not go amiss; fresh, green, pure, delight- 
ful. You row, or swing, or tramp, or 
rest. 

Certainly, there is no point within a ride 
of an hour-and-a-half of St. Louis, where 
you can get more solid comfort, than to 
spend a day at Queen’s Lake. 

The hour of leaving in the morning is 
all right, and the hours for reaching the 
city in the evening are all right, and the 
time you spend at the Lake is all right, 
and the excursion trains are all right, and 
the price of the round trip tickets will, we 
are assured, be all right. If day schools 
or Sunday schools wish to charter cars, or 
societies wish to do this, Mr. Blue says it 
shalt be all right—and what he says shall 
be done, will be done. 

Queen’s Lake will be more delightful 
and more popular this year than ever be- 
fore. 





Please Remember 
The fact that passengers who purchase tick- 
ets over the Missouri Pacific Railway have 
no change of cars and daily trains between 
the following cities: 
St. Louis and Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Leavenworth, 
St. Louis and Atchison, 
St. Louis and St. Joseph, 
St. Louis and Fort Scott, 
Hannibal and Fort Scott, 
Kansas City and Logan, 
St. Louis and Denison, 
Hannibal and Denison, 
St. Louis and Dallas, 
St Louis ar’ Houston, 
St. Louis and Sedalia, 
Sedalia and Omaha. 





In this issue appears a new advertise- 
ment of the Dr. Harter Medicine Compa- 
ny, manufacturers of the justly celebrated 
Iron Tonic, endorsed and recommended by 
the medical profession. As a general ton- 
ic, and especially for Dyspepsia and Gen- 
eral Debility, it has no equal, having been 
thoroughly tested and recommended as 
having virtues which no other tonic pos- 
sesses. It is certainly a valuable remedy, 
judging from the satisfactory testimonials 
from prominent persons it has received.— 
Cincinnati, (Ohio), Star of the West. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
AN INVALUABLE REMEDY. 

I think Horsford’s Acid Phosphate an 
excellent and invaluable addition to our 
list of remedies. 

Wo. C. Ricuarpson, M. D. 





St. Louis, Mo. 
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Tue “Art Amateur” for May has for 
a frontispiece a very fine view of the 
alcove dining room in the Union League 
Club-house. In the Art Gallery there are 
nearly thirty illustrations of pictures ex- 
hibited this Spring in New York and Phil- 
adelphia. The supplement contains nu- 
merous designs for embroidery and wood- 
carving, and two large plaque designs— 
beantiful female figures, one ‘in the green- 
wood,” and the other playinga harp. The 
May number completes the second year of 
the ‘Art Amateur,’’ which has fairly de- 
served success by the number and excel- 
lence of its illustrations, and the freshness 
and value of its articles. For the new vol- 
ume special attractions are promised. 

Price, $4 a year; 35 cents a number. 

Montague Marks, Publisher, 23 Union 
Square, N. Y. 





Tne “Popular Science Monthly” is of 
great value for May. We shall try to pre- 
sent some extracts from the able article on 
Eyes and School-books, by Prof. Herman 
Cohn. Every other of the nineteen arti- 
cles are also well worthy of careful peru- 
sal and study. 

a ae 

Tue “Vandalia Line” run through 
sleepers direct to Cincinnati, and the 
“Cincinnati Southern” will take you 
on down to Atlanta in splendid style, 
to attend the session of the National 
Teachers’ Association, commencing 
July 19th. We hope Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Iowa and Missouri, will send 
large delegations. It will be a grand 
opportunity for the teachers of the 
North and the South, the East and 
the West to become acquainted and 
unite in a stronger organization. 

How many will go? 
EXCURSIONS. 





HERE are you going? 
Who is going with you? 

Which way do you go? to “The 
Michigan Woods?’ To Colorado? 
Toe the Concord School of Philoso- 
phy? To the Sea-side? 

Here is a hint or two: If youare 
goipg to Colorado, Wyoming, the 
Black Hills, Utah, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington, or 
California, or only a part of the way 
you had better drop a line to James 
F. Aglar, Esq., the Gen. Agt. of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, St. Louis, and 
secure the elegant ‘Guide Book” to 
“The Rockies and Beyond.” It is 
art, literature, geography, science, 
health, amusement and instruction all 
combined, and well worth careful pe- 
rusal, Especially if you are going, 
or your friends are going or think of 
going to any of these points, by all 
means send and get this valuable 
book. It will be mailed to you free 
of charge. 

THE WABASH 
takes you almost everywhere in any 
and all directions. 

Mr. H. C. Townsend will, as you 
see on page 13, “‘assist the American 
people to decide,” &c., if you write 
him for ‘*The Tourist,” 


If you are going to the Michigan 
Woods, and several of our St. Louis 
teachers and people are going there, 
“The Wabash” will take you to Fort 
Wayne, and from there the “Grand 
Rapids & IndianaRailroad” will take 
you np direct into “the forests prime- 
val,” and beyond, to the Straits of 
Mackinaw. 

“The Michigan Woods” have for 
years been a famous and the favorite 
resort of a large number of our lead- 
ing teachers in St. Louis. 

Here is a poem descriptive of such 
a visit, from one of the best-known 
teachers and writers in the land: 


THE MICHIGAN WOODS. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


When did we go to the Michigan Woods? 
1 only know 
That the air was sweet with the low white 
clover, 
And the honey: bee, the wild free rover, 
Had never far to go. 


How long did we stay in the Michigan 
Woods? 
1 only know 
That the tire-weed flamed crimson higher 
and higher, 
Till only one blossom crowned the spire, 
While below, the seeds lay side by side, 
Ready to fly out far and wide, 
As the winds might chance to blow. 


How long did we stay in the Michigan 
Woods? 
I only know 
That the alder-blossoms grew white, then 


brown, 
Then the scarlet berries hung heavily 
down, 


Over the green below. 


How long did we stay in the Michigan 
Woods? 
I only know 
That the thistle flung open his armor 
green 
Till the purple silken vest was seen, 
Then changed toa fairy in gossamer grace, 
That brushed with her silvery robes my 
face, 
As she floated high and low. 


When did we leave the Michigan Woods? 
I only know 

That clusters of asters, purple and white, 

And the golden-red, like a flash of light, 
Had set all the roads aglow. 


When did we leave the Michigan Woods? 
I can only say 
That the yellow poplars trembled over 
Where the weary bee hunted in vain for 
clover, 
The } morning we came away. 





Our advertising patrons say the 
best kind of things about the results 
of their statements in this journal. 

We are glad our readers think to 
mention where they saw the adver- 
tisements, when they write for circu- 
lar or prices. We are proud of our 
constituency. 





WE do not now remember when we 
have invested 25 cents that brought 
us 80 much for the money as the 100 
newspaper Clasp-pins advertised by 
Hatch Bros., Bridgeport, Conn. 

See how they are used in the cut in 
the advertisement. 
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The St. Louis Magazine. 

The St. Louis Magazine, now in its eley- 
enth year, contains a number of beautiful 
views of street scenes, public buildings, a 
fine picture of the world-renowned Union 
Market, and other illustrations of the city of 
St. Louis, besides a great variety of stories, 
poems, a profusely illustrated fashion article, 
and other timely reading. Sample copy sent 
for two three-cent stamps. Address “St. 
Louis Magazine,” 213 North Eighth Street, 
St. Louis. The magazine and “American 
oo of Education” both sent one year for 

50. 





THERE is something sacred in work. 
To work in the appointed sphere is 
to be religioue—as 
pray. 


religious as to 
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DRURY COLLEGE. 





The plan of this institution embraces a 
true college, with a course of study mod- 
eled after Yale, conferring the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor in Science, 
and a Preparatory Department. ‘The lat- 
ter is intended to fit students for the Fresh- 
man class of the former, or for the like 
grade in any other college, and also to pre- 
pare young people for teaching and busi- 
ness. 

Ladies are received on the same terms as 
gentlemen. They are expected to reside 
with the Lady Principal, in Walter Fair- 
banks Hall, a very commodious building, 
devoted exclusively to their use. 

The college year begins on the second 
Thursday in September and ends on the 
third ‘Thursday in June, and is divided into 
three nearly equal terms for study. 

All expenses are very moderate, less 
than half those in Eastern institutions af- 
fording the same advantages. Candidates 
for the ministry and the children of min-| 
isters, advanced in their studies, are com-| 
monly exempt from charges for tuition + 
the regular courses. 

The Missouri Conservatory of Music as | 
fords excellent opportunity for the study | 
of music and elocution in all their depart: | 
ments. 

Instruction is given in the various 
branches of Drawing and Painting, after | 
the latest and most approved methods. 

The college has a growing library of| 
12,000 bound volumes and 13,000 pamph-| 
lets, and apparatus for illustration in the| 
several sciences. 

The recent enlargement of our endow-| 
ment and the erection of additional build-| 
ings, add largely to our facilities for edu-| 
cation. 

Springfield is known far and wide as a} 
pleasant city, with an unusually healthful 
climate. It is admirably adapted in these 
respects to the requirements of a large 
school of learning. For particulars ad- 
dress the President of the College. 

Springfield, Mo., April 20, 1881. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 
We will be pleased to correspond with 
parties wanting scholarships in any Com-| 
mercial College in St. Louis. Circulars | 


and valuable information free. Address 
this office. B. | 





| 
| 
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Tuis is not the forbidden world. 
The world you complain of as im- 
pure and wrong, is not God’s world 
but your world; the blight, the dull- 
ness, the blank, are all your own. 


J. B. LEGG, ARCHITECT. 


J.B. LHGG, 
Architect and Superintendent, 





‘Ss. E. Cor. Olive and Fifth Streets, 


ST. LOUIS. 


Plans, specifications and working drawing 
furnished for all classes of publle and private 
buildings. Furniture, office and ornamental 
work. Parties wishing to build will find it to 
their interest to send 25 cents fora book of 45 de- 
signs, entitled ‘‘A Home for Everybody,’? pub- 
lished by J B Legg, Architect. 13-10 14-9 





$66 aweek in your own town. Terms and 
$5 outfit free. Address H. HALLETT & Co. 
Yertland, Maine. 13-10 14-9 
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‘JACOBS 


TRADE eae 







Benin aE 
ban an 


Neuralgia, Sciatica, Lumbago, 
Backache, Soreness of the Chest, 
Gout, Quinsy, Sore Throat, Swell- 
ings and Sprains, Burns and 
Scalds, General Bodily 


Pains, 


Tooth, Ear and Headache, Frosted 
Feet and Ears, and all other 
Pains and Aches. 

No ration on earth equals Sr. Jacoss O11 
as a safe, sure, simple and cheap External 
Remedy A trial entails but the comparatively 
trifling outlay of 50 Cents, and every one suffering 
with pain can have cheap and positive proof of ite 


laims. 
: Directions in Eleven Languages. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS 
IN MEDICINE. 
A. VOGELER & Co., 


Baltimore, Md., U. 8. A, 
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Church Seats. 


(REVERSIBLE). 


REV. A. R. WINFIELD writes as follows: 
J.B. Merwin, St. Louis, Mo. My Dear Sir: After so long a time, 
and having had the best opportunity for thoroughly testing your ‘Gothic 
Reversible Settee,” for churches, 





SS 3 


I take pleasure in saying that our people, as well as myself, are greatly 
pleased with them. I can recommend them strongly as a very cheap seat, 
a very comfortabie seat, a very durable seat, and where the church is used 
for Sunday School purposes, they are, without exception, the best seat for 
both purposes, I have ever seen or used. I take pleasure also in saying 
that you filled the order promptly, and I found everything to be, in all re- 
spects, exactly as you represented it. You are at liberty to refer any one 
wishing church furniture to me at any time, and [ shall recommend your 
house as every way reliable, prompt, and satisfactory. 
Very truly yours, _ A. R. WINFIELD, 
Pastor of the M. E. Church, Hot Springs, Ark. 





No, 163. Reversible Back, Stationary Seat- 


No. 165. Stationary Back, Folding 
Curved Slat Seat. 


The above cuts represent our best Settees for Court Houses, Halls and Churches. 
We recommend them as the best seats made. During the past twelve years they have 
given our customers entire satisfaction, as the subjoined testimonials show: 

We eall attention to the following: Castings are made of the best quality of Scotch 
Pig and Lake Superior [ron. They are substantial and elegant, and are warranted 
against breakuge in legitimate use. 

No. 163 has a reversible back, and is recommended when the church is used for Sun- 
day School, as by reversing one seat a forge class may be brought face to face. 

No. 165 has a paneled back, made of Ash and Walnut, and the slats of the seat are 
alternate Ash and Walnut. 


Woluntary Testimonials. 


Dear Sir: The New Gothic Reversible Seats put into the M. E. Church, corner of 
Twenty-fourth and Morgan Streets, are so satisfactory, after a thorough trial, and 
combine so much of comfort, utility and economy, that | take pleasure in recommend- 
ing them to all who contemplate seating churches or halls. A. C. GEORGE. 

Phe New Gothic Reversible Seats furnished our hall at Webster, Mo., are as com- 
fortable as upholstered seats, ‘“‘cooler” in summer, strong, cheap and convenient. If 
I had another hall to furnish, I should buy your seats, Resp’y, R. P. STUDLEY. 

Dear Sir: ‘I'he Seats furnished our Circuit Court room are, as regards cheapness 
and durability, not excelled by any seat made; the blending of the two colors in the 
finish adds very much to the beauty of the room. Iam with much respect. yours,&c. 

J. W. CARSON, Sheriff and Collector, Audrain County, Mo. 
Yazoo Cry, Mississippi, June 10. 

Gentlemen: We take pleasure in saying that the Seats purchased for our new Court 
House give complete satisfaction as to workmanship and price. They are a decided 
improvement on anything of the kind we have yet seen; comfortable, durable and 
cheap. Respectfully, Robert 8. Hudson, R. Bowman, W.S. Epperson, Committee. 


ST PULPITS. 








x #2 & 5° 


For circular of Church Seats, Pulpits, Blackboards for Sunday Schools, Court 
House Seats, &c., write direct and address with stamp for reply, 
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CHERS! 


CHROMO REWARD CARDS! 


Gheap! Cheap! Cheap! 





finely illuminated in gold and red, blue, 


No, DESIGN. SIZE. 
401 Flowerr..........-csc000 ticaitiee ..3x4 1-2 
gE ETA 3x5 
404 Butterflies ........0...ccccccseseesee 3x5 
405 Landscapes............scseeereeees 3x5 

ie INIMIN, dow naasaacaccndarwvwances 3x5 
408 Children’s Scene ...........-+++ 3x5 
409 aS we”  epaadneamecsen 3x4 1-2 
MO SIG ac wicenccsysicevecssucsnctccs 3x5 


peas-No Samples Free. Address, with 


{ have purchased a job lot of Rewarp Carps, which will be sold very cheap. 
Send in your orders before they are all gone. 


These bright and beautiful cards are 
green, etc., with beautiful oil colored pic- 


tures, and ate veRY cheap. Price from 10c to 30c per package of 10 cards. 


Sent, Prepaid. 


| NO. DESIGN. SIZE. 

|414 Scenes from Youth....... ...... 3x5 

415 Children’s Scene............0000 3x5 
419 hae Se * diedscddlawaies 2x2 1-2 

'420 Plain Pictures in colors....... 3x4 1-2 

| ERE, DPNOIGES: cxccccassneceacescacacensessol 

| 422 Scenes from Youth.............. 3 1-2x5 
423 “ for the Young, very fine, 3 1-2x6 
427 Landscapes........ qusdasesacceaaes 3x4 1-2 


On receipt of 25 cents I will send a package of samples that can be used. 


stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERVUWIN, 





Illinois Central Railroad. 


TIME TABLE. 


Train No.3, Daily, 





Train 1, Daily with Through 

STATIONS exceptSunday Sleeping Car 
Chicago to New 

Orleans. 
Leave Chicago.... . 8.40 a. m. 8.30 p.m. 
Arrive Effingham .. 4.40 p.m. 3.55 a. m. 
Arrive Odin ........ 7.10 p. m. 5 45a. mM. 
Arrive Centralia.... 7.35 p.m 6.10 a. m. 
Leave ( entralia..... 10.05 p. m. 6.15 a. m. 
Arrive Cuiro........ 4.05a. mM. 10.50 a. m. 
Arrive Murtin...... 7.40 a.m. 1.25 p. m. 
Leave Murtin....... 1).40 a.m. 10.15 p. m. 
Arrive Nushville.... 7.3 p.m. 10.00 a. m. 
Arrive Milan........ 9.10a.m. 2.45 p.m. 
Leave Milan... ...,12.£5 p. m. 3.3 a.m. 
Arrive Memphis.... 4.15 p.m. 8.15 a. m. 
Arrive Jackson ,Ten 10.40a. m. 4.00 p. m. 


Leave Jackson, Ten.10.45 a. m. 
Arrive Mobile, Ala. 1.50 a. m. 


Arrive Gr. Junction!2.45 p. m. 6.00p.m. 
Leave (;r. Junction 6.22p m. 6.22 p. m. 
Arrive Memphis. .. 8.20 p. m. 8.20 p. m. 
Arrive Jackson, Mis 10.45 p.m. 3.2L a. m. 
Leave Jackson, Miss *.49 a. m. 5.40 a. m. 
Arrive Vicksburg 8.00a. m. 8.00 a.m. 
Arrive New Orleans 7.15 a.m. 11.00 a. m. 





NOTE—That Train No. 3 (with through New 
Orleans sleeper) leaving Chicago at 8;30 p. m. 
daily, arrives at New Orleans at 11:00a m. the 
second morning (38% hours). This is 8 hours 
quicker time than has ever been made from Chi- 
cago to New Orleans, and 8 hours quicker time 
than by any other route. 

NOTE—That Train No. 3, leaving Chicago at 

:39 p. m., arrives ut Memphis via Grand Junc- 
tion and the Memphis & Charleston Railroad, at 
8:20 p. m. (23 hours and 50 minutes from Chica- 
go). Passengers on this train have the advantage 
of through sleeper to Grand Junction, which is 
reached at 6:00 p. m. 

NOTE—That passengers leaving on Train No. 
1, make connection at Milan with Louisville & 
Nashville train, arriving at Memphis at 4:15 p. 
m ; also at Grand Junction with Memphis & 
Charleston Railroad, arriving at Memphis at 


8:20 p. m, 

NOTE—The close connection with the Mobile 
& Ohio Railroad at Jackson,Tenn. ,and the quick 
time we are thus enabled to make. Mobile pas- 
sengers can secure sleeping car accommodations 
for Train No. 1 at Du Quoin, at 12:15 4a. m., and 
again at Jackson, Tenn., direct for Mobile. 

Respectfully, A. H. HANSON, 

General Passenger Agent. 
THOS. DORWIN, General Northern Passenger 
Agent, Chicago. 


C. E. RUSSELL, Traveling Pass. Agt., Chicago. 
JOHN J. SPROULL, General Agt., New York. 





THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established 1828. Bells for all purposes. 
Warranted satisfactory and durable. 





-B. MERWwimu, 
Manufacturer & Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, No. 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo 


MENEELY & CO,, West Troy, New York, 


Interesting Announcement. 


To all who have not the means of availing 
themselves of the advantages offered by our 
higher schools, and to teachers who desire to 
improve themselves, the following must prove 
of much interest: By means of a system of in- 
struction by mail, develcped by the undersign- 
ed, the best of these advantages can be brought 
to your very homes. For particulars, address 


W. H. MILLER, Box 147, 


13-6 [4-5 Bunker Hill, Illinois. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


921 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia. 
AGENTS WANTED. Apply to 


H. 8S. STEPHENS, Vice President. 
14-2 14-8 


per day at home. Samples worth 
5 to $20 pe7,22 *h name: Samples » €o., 
Portland, Maine. 13-10 14-9 


$7 A WEEK. $12aday at home easily made. 
Costly outfit free. Address Trug & Co., 


10,000 OGRE 


NEW AND OLD. 


rFCatalogues Free. <5 
WANTED AGENTS: —I have special books 
for agents. State what catalogue you want when 
you write. DAN LINAHAN 


388 Washington Avenue, St. Louis Mo. 
13-10 




















ATARRH Speedily and Permanently Cured. 
Send for testimonials and mode {of treat- 
ment Address Drs. Kitzmiller & Kitz-« 
miller Piqua, Ohio. 14-3 15-3 


I | {\ Send for FREE sample copy 
B 4 iS of the Weekly Bee Jour. 
—_, mn rf. G. NEWMAN, Chicago, Il. 








BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Full course two years, three hours daily; 
shorter course, one year. Term begins October 
7. Application at 1 Somerset Street, Boston, 
any day after October 1, from 10 to 12 a. m. 
For circulars, apply to R. RB. Rarmonp, 
13-0 10 Principal}. 
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Tue “Art Amateur” for May has for 
a frontispiece a very fine view of the 
alcove dining room in the Union League 
Club-house. In the Art Gallery there are 
nearly thirty illustrations of pictures ex- 
hibited this Spring in New York and Phil- 
adelphia. The supplement contains nu- 
merous designs for embroidery and wood- 
carving, and two large plaque designs— 
beautiful female figures, one ‘in the green- 
wood,” and the other playing a harp. The 
May number completes the second year of 
the “Art Amateur,” which has fairly de- 
served success by the number and excel- 
lence of its illustrations, and the freshness 
and value of its articles. For the new vol- 
ume special attractions are promised. 

Price, $4 a year; 35 cents a number. 

Montague Marks, Publisher, 23 Union 
Square, N. Y. 





Tne “Popular Science Monthly” is of 
great value for May. We shall try to pre- 
sent some extracts from the able article on 
Eyes and School-books, by Prof. Herman 
Cohn. 
cles are also well worthy of careful peru- 
sal and study. 

Se oe ee 

Tue “Vandalia Line” run through 
sleepers direct to Ciacinnati, and the 
“Cincinnati Southern” will take you 
on down to Atlanta in splendid style, 
to attend the session of the National 
Teachers’ Association, commencing 
July 19th. We hope Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Iowa and Missouri, will send 
large delegations. It will be a grand 
opportunity for the teachers of the 
North and the South, the East and 
the West to become acquainted and 
unite in a stronger organization. 

How many will go? 
EXCURSIONS. 





HERE are you going? 
Who is going with you? 

Which way do you go? to “The 
Michigan Woods?’ ‘To Colorado? 
To the Concord School of Philoso- 
phy? To the Sea-side? 

Here is a hint or two: If youare 
going to Colorado, Wyoming, the 
Black Hills, Utah, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington, or 
California, or only a part of the way 
you had better drop a line to James 
F. Aglar, Esq., the Gen. Agt. of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, St. Louis, and 
secure the elegant ‘‘Guide Book” to 
“The Rockies and Beyond.” It is 
art, literature, geography, science, 
health, amusement and instruction all 
combined, and well worth careful pe- 
rusal, Especially if you are going, 
or your friends are going or think of 
going to any of these points, by all 
means send and get this valuable 
book. It will be mailed to you free 
of charge. 

THE WABASH 
takes you almost everywhere in any 
and all directions. 

Mr. H. C. Townsend will, as you 
see on page 13, ‘‘assist the American 
people to decide,” &c., if you write 
him for ‘*The Tourist,” 


Every other of the nineteen arti-|- 


If you are going to the Michigan 
Woods, and several of our St. Louis 
teachers and people are going there, 
“The Wabash” will take you to Fort 
Wayne, and from there the “Grand 
Rapids & Indiana|Railroad” will take 
you np direct into “the forests prime- 
val,” and beyond, to the Straits of 
Mackinaw. 

“The Michigan Woods” have for 
years been a famous and the favorite 
resort of a large number of our lead- 
ing teachers in St. Louis. 

Here is a poem descriptive of such 
a visit, from one of the best-known 
teachers and writers in the land: 


THE MICHIGAN WOODS. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


When did we go to the Michigan Woods? 
1 only know 
That the air was sweet with the low white 
clover, 
And the honey: -bee, the wild free rover, 
Had never far to go. 


How long did we stay in the Michigan 
Woods? 
l only know 
That the fire-weed flamed crimson higher 
and higher, 
Till only one blossom crowned the spire, 
While below, the seeds lay side by side, 
teady to fly out far and wide, 
As the winds might chance to blow. 
How long did we stay in the Michigan 
Woods? 
I only know 
That the alder-blossoms grew white, then 


brown, 
Then the scarlet berries hung heavily 
down, 


Over the green below. 


How long did we stay in the Michigan 
Woods? 
I only know 
That the thistle flung open his armer 
green 
Tili the purple silken vest was seen, 
Then changed toa fairy in gossamer grace, 
That brushed with her silvery robes my 
face, 
As she floated high and low. 


When did we leave the Michigan Woods? 
[only know 

That clusters of asters, purple and white, 

And the golden-red, like a flash of light, 
Had set all the roads aglow. 


When did we leave the Michigan Woods? 
I can only say 
That the yellow poplars trembled over 
Where the weary bee hunted in vain for 
clover, 
The morning we came away. 





Our advertising patrons say the 
best kind of things about the results 
of their statements in this journal. 

We are glad our readers think to 
mention where they saw the adver- 
tisements, when they write for circu- 
lar or prices. We are proud of our 
constituency. 





WE do not now remember when we 
have invested 25 cents that brought 
us so much for the money as the 100 
newspaper Clasp-pins advertised by 
Hatch Bros., Bridgeport, Conn. 

See how they are used in the cut in 
the advertisement. 
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The St. Louis Magazine. 

The St. Louis Magazine, now in its eley- 
enth year, contains a number of beautiful 
views of street scenes, public buildings, a 
fine picture of the world-renowned Union 
Market, and other illustrations of the city of 
St. Louis, besides a great variety of stories, 
poems, a profusely illustrated fashion article, 
and other timely reading. Sample copy sent 
for two three-cent stamps. Address “St. 
Louis Magazine,” 213 North Eighth Street, 
St. Louis. The magazine and “American 
Journal of Education” both sent one year for 
$1.50. 

THERE is something sacred in work. 
To work in the appointed sphere is 
to be religioue—as 
pray. 


religious as to 
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DRURY COLLEGE. 





The plan of this institution embraces a 
ot study mod- 


true college, with a course 
eled after Yale, conferring the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor in Science, 
and a Preparatory Department. 


grade in any other college, and also to pre- 


pare young people for teaching and busi- 


ness. 
Ladies 
gentlemen. 


devoted exclusively to their use. 


The college year begins on the second 
Thursday in September and ends on the 
third ‘Thursday in June, and is divided into 


three nearly equal terms for study. 


All expenses are very moderate, less 
than half those in Eastern institutions af-| 


fording the same advantages. 


the regular courses 


The Missouri Conservator y of Music af-| 
fords excellent opportunity for the study | 
of music and elocution in all their depart: | 


ments. 


Instruction is given 


the latest and most approved methods. 


t a to such an n extent that my labor was 
monn i % give me much relief, but on the pe tng 


Tonte te is necessary. re 
MANUFACTURED BY THE DR. HARTER MEDICINE CO., NO. 213 weatH wale STREET, ST. LOUIS. 


The lat- 
ter is intended to fit students for the Fresh- 
man class of the former, or for the like 


are received on the same terms as 
They are expected to reside 
with the Lady Principal, in Walter Fair- 
banks Hall, a very commodious building, 


Candidates | 
for the ministry and the children of min- 
isters, advanced in their studies, are com-| 
monly exempt from charges for tuition in 


in the onteus! 
branches of Drawing and Painting, after | 


I began the use of your 


using it I have done t 
and with double = ons. my ith the tranquil nerve 
t oe 7 a Tonic has not done the 

astor Chariotinn Church, Troy, 0. 







Tuis is not the forbidden world. 
The world you complain of as im- 
pure and wrong, is not God’s world 
but your world; the blight, the dull- 
ness, the blank, are all your own. 


J. B. LEGG, ARCHITECT. 


J.B. LEGG, 


Architect and Superintendent, 
‘Ss. E. Cor. Olive and Fifth Streets, 
ST. LOUIS. 


Plans, specifications and working drawing 
furnished for all classes of publle and private 
buildings. Furniture, office and ornamental 
work. Parties wishing to build will find it to 
their interest to send 25 cents fora book of 45 cle- 
signs, entitled ‘‘A Home for Everybody,’? pub- 
lished by J B Legg, Architect. 13-10 14-9 
$66 a week in your own town. Terms and 

$5 outfit free. Address H. HALLETT & Co. 
Yertland, Maine. 13-10 14-9 














SACHS OIL 












| 


| 






THE GREAT 


CenwivicenY 


The college has a growing library of 


bad | 
ha Pad ri 5 i RAEUMATISM, 
12,000 bound volumes and 13,000 pamph-| 


lets, and apparatus for illustration in 4, 


several sciences. 
The recent enlargement of our endow-| 


ment and the erection of additional build- | 
ings, add largely to our facilities for edu-| 


cation. 


Springfield is known far and wide as a| 
pleasant city, with an unusually healthful 
It is admirably adapted in these 
respects to the requirements of a large 
oa ad- 


climate. 


school of learning. For 
dress the President of the College 


_ Springfield, Mo., April 20, 1881. 14-5e 


Neuralgia, Sciatica, Lumbago, 
Backache, Soreness of the Chest, 
Gout, Quinsy, Sore Throat, Swell- 
ings and Sprains, Burns and 
Scalds, General Bodily 


Pains, 


Tooth, Ear and Headache, Frosted 
Feet and Ears, and all other 


Pains and Aches. 
No Sak tae on earth equals Sr. Jacoss On 
| as a safe, sure, simple and cheap External 
Remedy A trial entails but the comparatively 
} —— outlay of 50 Cents, and every one suffering 





SCHOLARSHIPS. 


We will be pleased to correspond with | 


— b ote can haye cheap and positive proof of ita 
a ee in Eleven Languages. 


parties wanting scholarships i in any Com-, 80LD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS 


mercial College in St. Louis. 


and valuable information free. 
this office. 


Circulars | 
Address 


IN MEDICINE. 
A. VOGELER & CO., 


Baltimore, Md., U. 8. As 
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Church Seats. 


(REVERSIBLE). 


REV. A. R. WINFIELD writes as follows: 
J.B. Merwin, St. Louis, Mo. My Dear Sir: After so long a time, 
and having had the best opportunity for thoroughly testing your “Gothic 
Reversible Settee,” for churches, 


— = _ Ss . 
I take pleasure in saying that our people, as well as myself, are greatly 
pleased with them. I can recommend them strongly as a very cheap seat, 
a very comfortable seat, a very durable seat, and where the church is used 


for Sunday School purposes, they are, without exception, the best seat for 
both purposes, I have ever seen or used. I take pleasure also in saying 


that you filled the order promptly, and I found everything to be, in all re- 40 


spects, exactly as you represented it. You are at liberty to refer any one 
wishing church furniture to me at any time, and [ shall recommend your 
house as every way reliable, prompt, and satisfactory. 
Very truly yours, _ A. R. WINFIELD, 
Pastor of the M. E. Church, Hot Springs, Ark. 


= 


No. 165. Stationary Back, Folding No. 163. Reversible Back, Stationary Seat- 


Curved Slat Seat. 

The above cuts represent our best Settees for Court Houses, Halls and Churches. 
We recommend them as the best seats made. During the past twelve years they have 
given our customers entire satisfaction, as the subjoined testimonials show: 

We eall attention to the following: Castings are made of the best quality of Scotch 
Pig and Lake Superior [ron. They are substantial and clegant, and are warranted 
against breakage in legitimate use. 

No. 163 has a reversible back, and is recommended when the church is used for Sun- 
day School, as by reversing one seat a large class may be brought face to face. 

No. 165 has a paneled back, made of Ash and Walnut, and the slats of the seat are 
alternate Ash and Walnut. 


Woluntary Testimonials. 


Dear Sir: The New Gothic Reversible Seats put into the M. E. Church, corner of 
Twenty-fourth and Morgan Streets, are so satisfactory, after a thorough trial, and 
combine so much of comfort, utility and economy, that | take pleasure in recommend- 
ing them to a!l who contemplate seating churches or halls. A. C. GEORGE. 

Phe New Gothic Reversible Seats furnished our hall at Webster, Mo., are as com- 
fortable as upholstered seats, “‘cooler’’ in summer, strong, cheap and convenient. If 
I had another hall to furnish, I should buy your seats. Resp’y, R. P. STUDLEY. 

Dear sir: ‘I'he Seats furnished our Circuit Court room are, as regards cheapness 
and durability, not excelled oy any seat made; the blending of the two colors in the 
finish adds very much to the beauty of the room. Lam with much respect. yours,&c. 

J. W. CARSON, Sheriff and Collector, Audrain County, Mo. 
Yazoo Crry, Mississippi, June 10. 

Gentlemen: We take pleasure in saying that the Seats purchased for our new Court 
House give complete satisfaction as to workmanship and price. They are a decided 
improvement on anything of the kind we have yet seen; comfortable, durable and 
cheap. Respectfully, Robert 5S. Hudson, R. Bowman, W. 8S. Epperson, Committee. 


PULPITS. 


Seats, Pulpits, Blackboards for Sunday Schools, Court 
ts, &c., write direct and address with stamp for reply, 
JB. MEaRwWwWiIN, 
Manufacturer & Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, No. 704 Chestnut Street, 8t. Louis, Mo 


< 


For circular of Church 
Ouse Sea 


TO TEACHERS! 


CHROMO REWARD CARDS! 


Cheap! Cheap! Cheap! 





[ have purchased a job lot of Rewarp Carps, which will be sold very cheap. 
Send in your orders before they are all gone. These bright and beautiful cards are 
finely illuminated in gold and red, blue, green, etc., with beautiful oil colored pic- 
tures, and are VERY cheap. Price from 10c to 30c per package of 10 cards. 
Sent, Prepaid. 


DESIGN. | NO. DESIGN. 





Butterflies 

Landscapes. 

PRIMED Coin pwestucecsassaasvdesest 3x5 
Children’s Scene 


Pansies........ dysectetetseevecroades é 


ges-No Samples Free. 


| 423 

427 
On receipt of 25 cents I will send a package of samples that can be used. 
Address, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 
704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Scenes from Youth 
Children’s Scene... 


Plain Pictures in colors 
WIIGES: vcr ccctsanenccsisecacavescccam 
Scenes from Youth 

‘“* for the Young, very fine, 3 1-2x6 
Landscapes ........ eoskesicaengves 3x4 1-2 





Illinois Central Railroad. 


TIME TABLE. 


Train No. 3, Daily, 
Train], Daily with Through 
exceptSunday Sleeping Car 
Chicago to New 
Orleans. 


STATIONS 





Leave Chicago.... . 
Arrive Effingham .. 
Arrive Odin 

Arrive Centralia.... 
Leave ( entralia 
Arrive Cairo 

Arrive Mertin 
Leave Murtin.... 
Arrive Nashville.... 


8.30 p. 
3.55 a. 


Arrive Milan 

Leave Milan 

Arrive Memphis.... 
Arrive Jackson,Ten 10.40 a. 
Leave Jackson, Ten.10.45 a. 
Arrive Mobile, Ala. 1.50 a. 
Arrive Gr. Junction!2.45 p. 
Leave (;r. Junction 6.22 p 
Arrive Memphis. .. 8.20 p. 
Arrive Jackson, Mis 10.45 p. 
Leave Jackson, Miss *.49 a. 
Arrive Vicksburg 8.00a. 
Arrive New Orleans 7.15 a. 


PEBPPSE BEBE 


pESBEBEBEESSE 


BBEBEE: 


| 


BBEEBEE 


BE 





NOTE—That Train No. 3 (with through New 
Orleans sleeper) leaving Chicago at 8;30 p. m. 
daily, arrives at New Orleans at 11:00a@ m. the 
second morning (38% hours). This is 8 hours 
quicker time than has ever been made from Chi- 
cago to New Orleans, and 8 hours quicker time 
than by any other route. 

NOTE—That Train No. 3, leaving Chicago at 

:39 p.m., arrives ut Memphis via Grand Junc- 
tion and the Memphis & Charleston Railroad, at 
8:20 p. m. (23 hours and 50 minutes from Chica- 
go). Passengers on this train have the advantage 
of through sleeper to Grand Junction, which is 
reached at 6:00 p. m. 

NOTE—That passengers leaving on Train No. 
1, make connection at Milan with Louisville & 
Nashville train, arriving at Memphis at 4:15 p. 
m ; also at Grand Junction with Memphis & 
Charleston Railroad, arriving at Memphis at 


8:20 p. m. 

NOTE—The close connection with the Mobile 
& Ohio Railroad at Jackson,Tenn. ,and the quick 
time we are thus enabled to make. Mobile pas- 
sengers can secure sleeping car accommodations 
for Train No. 1 at Du Quoin, at 12:15a.m., and 
again at Jackson, Tenn., direct for Mobile. 

Respectfully, A. H. HANSON, 

General Passenger Agent. 
THOS. DORWIN, General Northern Passenger 
Agent, Chicago. 


C.E. RUSSELL, Traveling Pass. Agt., Chicago. 
JOHN J. SPROULL, General Agt., New York. 





THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established 1828. Bells for all purposes. 
Warranted satisfactory and durable. 


MENEELY & CO,, West Troy, New York, 








Interesting Announcement. 


To all who have not the means of availing 
themselves of the advantages offered by our 
higher schools, and to teachers who desire to 
improve themselves, the following must prove 
of much interest: By means of a system of in- 
struction by mail, develcped by the undersign- 
ed, the best of these advantages can be brought 
to your very homes. For particulars, address 


W. H. MILLER, Box 147, 


Bunker Hill, lilinois. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


921 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia. 
AGENTS WANTED. Apply to 


H. S. STEPHENS, Vice President. 
14-2 14-8 


5 to $20 


13-6 14-5 








per day at home. Samples worth 
$5 free. Addres Stinson & Go., 
13-10 14-08 





$72 A WEEK. $12aday at home easily made. 
Costly outfit free. Address Trug & Co., 


Augusta, Maine. 
STANDARD 


10,000 So0Ks. 


NEW AND OLD. 


TF Catalogues Free.-S3 

WANTED AGENTS: —I have special books 

for agents. State what catalogue you want when 
you write. f DAN LINAHAN 

388 Washington Avenue, St. Louis Mo. 


13-10 











Send for testimonials and mode fof treat- 
ment Address Drs. 


mille Piqua, Ohio. 
BE Send for FREE sample cop 

BE iS of the Weekly Bee Jour. 

na 


4 lr. G. NEWMAN, Chicago, III. 
14-39 pidbiemet: 


ATARRH Speedily and Permanently Cured, 
Kitzmiller & Kitz- 
14-3 15-3 








BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Full course two years, three hours daily; 
shorter course, one year. Term begins October 
7. Application at 1 Somerset Street, Boston, 
any day after October 1, from 10 to 12a. m. 
For circulars, apply to R. BR. Rarmonp, 
13-0 10 Principal. 
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THE AGENT. 





Who is it, that, when others fail, 

To find smooth seas on which to gail,— 

’Gainst wind and tide can still prevail? 
The Agent. 


Who isit, when the times are hard, 
You always find upon his guard,— 
Who always draws the lucky card? 
The Agent. 


When other people idly stand, 
Who is it finds on sea and land, 
That he is still in good demand. 
The Agent, 


Who labors hard the livelong day, 
Nor throws his time nor stamps away, 
But always makes his business pay? 

The Agent 


Tho’ scoundrels perish in the dust, 
As all unworthy rascals must,— 
The advertiser still will trust, 
The Agent. 


The fiery sun may cease to rise, 
The stars be blotted from the skies, 
BUT MEN WILL ALWAYS ADVERTISE, 


For Agenis. 
Philadelphia, April 29, 1881. 


For Great Improve- 
Look Out ments in the Her-May 8 | 
ALD commencing 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, type tounders of 
this city are actively engaged on a new dress for 
the Agents’ Herald. New, neat and appro- 
riate type, rules, &., for the entire paper are 
be furnished, which will be carefully handled 
by artistic and experienced compositors whose 
services we have just secured. That we may 
keep the type new, we shall hereafter electretype 
every page of the Herald. A heavier and bet- 
ter quality of book paper and ink will be used 
-“_< the press-work greatly improved. This, 
witha 


Tremendous Circulation, 75000 Copies 


Guaranteed to the best Ageuts in existence, 
permet agency announcements, telling edito- 
rials, many new advertisements, numerous and 
startling exposures of new and old frauds; also 
a listof ‘‘Dead Beat’’ and other advertisers who 
will not pay their advertising bills; further par- 
ticulars of the Canadian tramp, ‘‘Rev.’’ Walter 
D. Card & Co., will make the May number 
the best ever published. Secure space by 
return mail and forward copy by May Sth. 504 of 
the leading Publishers and Agency Dealers have 
advertised in the Herald this year, 137 of 
whem have contracted, at regular rates, for from 
two to fifty-six lines each, fora whole year, and 
we will give $5,000 to any one who can pro- 
duce one of these advertisers who has procured 
from us space at less than regular rates. We 
have had no one solicitin 
ior nor do we expect to have. The business, 
neluding the 137 yearly eontracts, has come vol- 
untarily by mail. For three months past we 
have not had time to call personally and solicit a 
renewal of expired contracts from advertisers in 
this city, although there is one who last year paid 
us $800 for advertising, and who is within less 
that a dozen blocks of our office, and has writ- 
ten us lately saying that the Herald paid him 
better than any other paper. 
Copy January number Free, Later copies 10 
= each. yea ENTS’ HERA Cents 
ress NT: LD 
Drawer 554—717 Sansom Street, Mhiladelp ifn, 


advertisements this 


a. 


ADVERTISE. 





Ye men of business, step this way,— 
Please notice what I have to say: 

*Tis simply this, I would advise, 
Don’t you forget to advertise. 


Suppose the cost is rather high, 

*T will bring good interest by and by; 
And all the world can but despise 
The man who will not advertise. 


Why should you wait, it will not pay, 
Send in your orders right away, 

For Heratp Agents, with eager eyes 
Are waiting for you to advertise. 


The Heap, friends, is just the thing, 
It cannot fail success to bring. 

If you would be accorded wise, 

he in the May Merap advertise. 


Eclectic Educational Series! 


NEW AND STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 
Eciectic History 


OF THE 


United States. 





Just Published. Entirely New. History of the 
United States, to Garfield’s Administration. . Enter- 
taining in style of narrative and full.of :new and en- 
livening features. Copiously illustra@ed with Maps, 
Portraits, &c. 392 pp. Full cloth,“ Sample copy 
and Introduction price, $1. Exchange price, 60c. 








27 Numbers, with Script Chart and Color Chart. 
McGuffey’s Revised Charts, 27 Nos: Manilla, Port- 
folio, $5. McGuffey’s Revised Charts, 27 Numbers, 
] Heavy Boards, $10. : 
Revised (te A Photographic Reproduction of McGuffey’s Re- 
Reading Charts. vised Reading Charts will be sent gratis to any 
teacher or school officer requesting it for examination 
with a view to introducing the charts. 


McGUFFEY'S REVISED READERS AND SPELLER. 


*,* The latest and freshest series; covering a wider range of the best 
literature than any other Series; better and more profusely illustrated than 
any other Series ; superior in gradation, and attractively and substantially 
bound. 


McGuffey’s 








ADOPTED FOR 


New York Crry, Brooxtyn, N. Y., San Francisco, Sart Louts, 


CINCINNATI, SACRAMENTO, TOPEKA, TERRE Haute, 
DusugQuE, Fort Wayne, Co.umsos, O., CHATTANOOGA, 
and 1,000 other Cities and Towns. 
PRICE. 1. 2. 
Exchange, Introduction and 
Sample Copy. 
McGufley’s Reyised First Eclectic Reader..........-..00.004 $0 10 $0 17 
McGuffey’s Revised Second Eclectic Reader.......+....:+++ 18 30 
McGuffey’s Revised Third Eclectic Reader.........00:...00+++ 25 42 
McGuffey’s Revised Fourth Eclectic Reader..............+.++ 30 5 
McGuftey’s Revised Fifth Eclectic Reader.................00++ 45 72 
McGuffey’s Revised Sixth Eclectic Reader..................06 50 85 
McGuffey’s Revised Spelling Book...............ccccesseeeeeeeees 10 17 
OTHER NEW BOOKS. 
Peaslee’s Graded Selections for Memorizing.................. 50 
Ray’s New Higher Arithmetic [Key 75c]..............s00.0008 85 
Harvey’s Revised Elementary Grammar and Composition 25 42 
Harvey’s Revised English Grammat................00se:esee00 40 65 
Eclectic Parsing Books .........0cccsoisescsvsecsssosessescceonsoocenee 20 





0-0 
RAY’S NEW ARITHMETICS AND ALGEBRAS, 
ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES & COPY BOOKS, ETC. ETC. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 


CHAUTAUQUA, 1881. 


**NORMAL SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES’’—July 7 to August 18. TEACHERS’ RETKEAT— 
July 19 to August2. Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Anglo Saxon, German, French, English Literature, 
Critical Studies in Shakespeare and Chaucer, Philological Conferences, Elocution, Language-Mu- 
seum, Conversazioni, Music, Tonic Sol-fa, Phonography, Clay Moddelling, etc., etc. 


CHAUTAUQUA, 1881. 


Cc. F. M. I., July 30 to August 4; C. C. C., August 3 to 18; C. S. T., August 3 to 18; C. 8.8 


Assembly, August 2 to 22 

GRAND OPENIHG DAY JULY 30 Daily Bible Studies; S. 8. Normal Work; 
: ) Children’s Classes; Theological Lectures; 

Lectures on Science and on Art, with Briliiant Stereoptican Illustrations; C. L. 8. C. Round Ta- 

bles; C. L. S. C. Camp-Fire; C. L. S. C Class (1882) Vigil; luminations; Old Time Singing 

School; Excursions on the Lake; Illuminated Fleet; Naval Engagemeut at Night; Electric Light; 

Fisk Jubilee Singers, etc., etc. For circulars address 


DR. J. H. VINCENT, Plainfield, N. J. 


After May 1, ask at same address for full Chautanqua Programme tor 1881. 14-45 























Have you a knife? 10u have not? How can you keep school without one? 

MAHER & GROSH, Monroe Corner, Toledo, Ohio, are making a HAND FORGED knife from 
razor steel, warrant ev blade, and ropa free any that are soft or fla The cut shows our 
ebony handle 3-blade, pes ost-paid, $1, with 2 blades, 75ic. Congress knife os shape for 
teachers) 3-blade pear! handle oy finish, $1.50; ebony handle, $1. Strong Jack Knife for 
2-blade. Boys’ 1-blade, 25c; ies’ 2-blade ivory (blades equal to best razor) 75c; small 1-blade 





25c; medium quality 2biade, 50c. Solid steel scissors, 50c; 40 page list sent free. Liberal discount 
to dealers. ‘14-4 6 





A TREATISE ON 
The Law of Public Schools. 


By Fintey Borxe, Counsellor at Law. 


For lawyers, school officers, teachers, institnte 
instructors, and all others interested in our pub- 
lic schools. 12mo, cloth, price, postpaid, $1.00 
Published by A. 8. Barnes & Co., 111 and 113 
William Street, N. Y.; 34 and 36 Madison St., 
Chicago. 13-11 eom4t 





C.S. GREELEY, A. B. THOMSON, 
Pres Cashi 


ter, 


Provident Savings Institution 
No. 513 Olive street, St. Louis. 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


Special Attention given to Collections 
14-17 








GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
er A ° 

The Ladies’ Sewing Companion 
isa very usefularticle. It 
hangs on the wall out of 
the reach of the “ little 
» ones,” holds two thim- 
bles,large or small, a vel- 
vet emery cushion for 
needles ane pins, four 
spools of thr ,and pair 
ofscissors, making a very 
neat ornament for the 
room, as well as to help 
keep things in their re- 
epetive places. This is 
the best selli article 
you EVER SAW. One 
pecry y™ mime years old, in Iowa, 
sold in two days. One agent in 
Michigan has sold over 5, at 
retail since last July. Never was 
an article invented that sells equal 
to this. Everybody buys it. Sample, 
with best terms to agents, sent free 
on the receipt of 30 ets. in postage 
stamps or currency. Address all or- 
ders to F, M, Van ErtEn, 208 LaSalle St., Chicago, IIL 


14-4 6 

r and Others who 
TEACHERS have time to 
canvass and sell goods, will find very attractive 
articles and areliable house by sending address 


to yt at ae 609 Walnut Street, St. Louis. 


PENSIONS. 


Every wound or injury, even by accident, or 
any disease entitles a soldier of the late war toa 
pension. AjJl Pensions by the law of January, 
879, begin BACK at date of discharge or death of 
the soldier. Allentitled should apply at once. 
Thousands who are now drawing pensions are 
entitled toanincrease. Soldiers and widows of 
the war of 1812 aad Mexican war are entitled to 
ey yn Thousands are yet entitled to bounty 
ut do not know it. Fees in all cases $10. Pay 
for every description of war claims collected. 
Employ an attorney residing in Washington, 
whocan give personal attention to your busi- 
ness. American and foreign patents obtained 
on short notice. Send two stamps for pension 
and bounty laws. Address W. f Fitzgerald, 
U. 8. Claim Agent, Lock Box 422, Washington, 

&. 14-3 15-3 


TEACHERS WANTED. $65 to $150 
per month. Steady work all 
Spring and Snmmer. For fall particulars ad- 
dress J. C. McCURDY & CO. 
14-46 St. Louis, Mo. 


$10,000 Reward 


a Catarrh’ Remedy will positively cure Ca- 
tarrh. Price, $2. No cure, no pay. Trial pack- 
free on receipt of three 3-cent stamps to pay 
postage. $100 per month to agents wanted. 
14-46 G. 8. Dippry, box 177, Canton, O. 





















BRYAN’S 


Electric Belt aud Suspensories, for 


Nervous Debility, Impotency, 


and Physical Prostration. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet, or give statement 
of disease, and prompt reply will be sent. Ad- 
ona Appliance Co., 2 Bond St., N. Y. 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. 


Address, with stamp for reply, 





J. B. MERWIN, 
Dealer in school supplies of all kinds. 


704 Chesnut street, St. Louis,Mo. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
‘Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT; Cincinnati, O. 


18-8.14-8 
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